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® Choose from this wide variety of garden 

ne eee to appeal to the home 

em armer, orchardist and plant 
ver. 


Gardening with the by Noted Horticultural 
Experts. An encyclopedia on all phases of garden- 
ing, with enjoyable and instructive reading for 
every gardener, no matter how varied or specialized 
his interests may be. Each chapter alone is worth 
the price of the book. Chapter headings speak for 
themselves. They are: “The Heritage of Gardens, 
Annuals and Perennials, Wildflower Gardens, The 
Rose for All America, Understanding Color, Planting 
and Care of Lawns, ‘The Order of Bloom of Trees 
and Sh Amateur Flower Shows and Arran 
illustrated. Reprinted from a 


Ten Trustworthy Trees John C. 
Prof. of Tropical ty and Conservation, Univ. 
of Miami. A delightfully” readable and chatty book 
that contains practical plans for planting, propagat- 
ing; eee and ting the fruit, blooms 

—with detailed of each 
species, its history and growing habits. Includes 
lime, coconut, guava, avoc and mango. 50c 


Wild Gardens of New England by the famous author, 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Fascinati ict 
what the natural setting and environment 
of hundreds of lovely, wild 
you can take to transf , replant and domesticate 

ow to reproduce the enchantment of their 
colorful natural in your Sa. 
published by A. Wilde 

ly in 1874. thie classic Buide, ise 

famous founder of the famous seed 
reveals many profitable secrets 
methods that even present-day gardeners ee find 
interesting and useful. Describes every 
through planning, soil preparation, seeding, cu ane 
— fertilizing to the final harvesting and iy 
ing. 


Quick-Return Methed of “Making by M 
E. Bruce. bx experimental the 
author reveals ocative, new idea for pro- 
ducing compost W OR, WITHOUT animal 
nure throu activator _— that 
quickly disintegrate New 

methods, new preparations with 
for following her system. 50c 


Tree Crops by Jj. Russell Smith. An inspiring book 
on the majesty of tg ge trees—their natural 
adaptation to hilly, ey lands—their crops es 
animal food. Condensed from a Harcourt, Brace & 


Complete Modern Garden Herbal by Robert O. Barlow. 
The Gardener, Herb Doctor, Cook, and Plant Lover 
will enjoy and need this new Herbal. Many facts 
from Mr. Barlow's long personal experience with 
herb gardening and e in several lands; not 
found in other books. ichly illustrated. . . 50c 


Gardens Beyond the Rainbow by Roger W. Smith. 
An instructive book by a oe author 
on gardens in various parts of 

Questions and Answers on gy yd edited by }. 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. An indispensable 
for compost maki ompiled from corr 
with thousands of gardeners. 


ia a 
the leaf ale importance to the — and 
wa 


The Fruit Orchard edited by j. |. Rodale. Abounding 
with practical hints, unusual ta on fruit grow- 
ing—rare information on tree growth. . . . 25c 


Organic Gardening Publications 


ished. Describa 


Edible Plants of on Pond and Water Cute: GL 
Wittrock (N. Botanical Garden). the 
Indians do ‘with various water What is 

their food and medicinal value? A vendee in. 

structor for the nature and gar 


every angle of compost mai 
cuts that amaze old-time & 


Animals the Gardener by Richard Headstrom, 
A ilftustrated work about animals and i. 
sects that are friends and foes to the garden %& 


Sunflower Seed—The Miracle Food by j. |. 
An amazing treatise on how to grow, how to 
this vitamin rich “benef 
teeth, skin and general - & 

read- 


Luther Burbank by Roger W. Smith. Interesting 
a plant breeding and the important cm. 
tions of this great horticultural pioneer, 2% 


Root Development of Vegetable Crops. sug. 
gestions about root habits know 
if you want your vegetable gardening to be am 
profitable successful. will entirely cham 
your concept of what is below . Non-tec 
nical with remarkable illustrations. 
from a McGraw-Hill book. . ..... & 


Our Friend, the Earthworm by George S. Oliver. Desk 
with this creature’s importance to greater plat 
and vegetable beneficial effects tp 


The War In the Soil by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E., MA 
A magnificent summary of the organic cause—4 
standard text for farmers and gardeners who dea 
to change from ordinary chemical to home-mad 
organic fertilizer. . . F 10 


Evelyn Speiden. An illustrated boc 
to the lem—how to 
prepare the garden. ... x 


Weeds and Pfeiffer. 
ilustrated gui the gardener a 
buyer o hundreds of weeds com- 


Vest Pocket ——— Guide by Roger W. Smith 
How to grow 40 tables in the organic manne 
—for medium climate. . 


The Formation of Vegetable Mold Throw: 
of Worms by Charles Darwin. Conta 
important parts of his classic on the 


Soil ond Health. Debates in House of Lords, 

the eavisablity of forming a 
check the Sir Albert Howar 


Natural Bread edited by J. |. Rodale. 
a values of breads and cereals made 
ically-produced, grains. .. 


and Rheumatism by j. Rodale. — ins sim 
fitis caused by pressures exerted sleep. 2% 


In Canada and Foreign 


25¢ books 


Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
EMMAUS . . . . 
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F 2 EF EF Even if you return the New Garden Encyclopedia! 
= This New Illustrated 64-Page 


Pest-Control Manual 


arden Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
Mt controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 

ferful in scape planting, in all parts of the U. S. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to a 
rdener, 5. $1200 book. “GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine the 


New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer below. 


ets and . 
a lew, Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book of Garden Information 


d 
GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
garden EW 
1 a Brom A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 
its to e 
1400 Pages 10,000 Articles ® 1500 Illustrations 
E only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s Biennial Flowers Water Gardens 
eresting read #9 needs! Over a million sold! Clear, explicit. usable. Answers any garden Perennial Flowers  Evergreens 
nportant co Ml question quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every Hardy Types wild yal 
Pioneer, 25 Be with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, Types 
Contains st practical “how to grow it” volume ever published for stan ae Cold Frames 
need to kay isn lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new Seientnats Soil Preparation 
to be mot strated section: Gardening for the Sma Tables Garden Planning 
\tirely practical advice for new home owners on Starting Indoors Suceession 
d one y to make the most of their properties. This Planting Dates Planting 
° y section alone is the equivalent of an Transplanting Pruning 
Ge? book worth $1.00. Other features Fertilizing Shows and 
ude Soil-less Gardening, Wild Flower Cultivation 
Oliver. Des @riening, New Flower Arrangement! 
eater plaj $10,000 articles furnish every detail of Roses GUIDE 
i effects ip) Mormation you will need about planning, Flowering Shrubs All in one al- 
« fertilizing and caring for your Ornamental Vines phabetical ar- 
den, Alphabetical arrangement of sub- Fruit Trees rangement 
4, C.1.E., MA @Bts enables you to find what you want Berries with full 
nic cause4Bknow quickly and easily. 1500 authori- cross - referen- 
ive photographs and diagrams (more than pirated oes. 


rs who dese 
> home-mak He to every page!) Dozens of practical 
+ « « S¥@erts furnish the directions the average 
e gardener needs to grow every variety 
ted book dM plant successfully. Here for the first time 
sti a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
SKREED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
‘T TO GROW! You can be certain of 
king your garden successful in every way 
getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
i consulting it at every step. It will save 
work and worry and hours of searching 
W. Sei ough incomplete books! 


: RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, $ 

\ Seasons, Climates and 
Methods — by American 
werts! Edited by E, L. D. SEY- 


DUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff 


American garden authorities. They binding. i] i i 
you how to avold plant MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPO 
and Gestro eraftbinding | WM. H. WISE & CO.,Inc.,50 West 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
. Cees See ee only $1.00 I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the latest 
usses healf@ 20d better flowers, fruits and more, revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely 
Bay etables; how to select the best bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and 
ms. . his; how 1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated pest-control book, 
eet ee to plan your garden for economy, ! «GaRpEN FOES.” After 7 days, 1 will either return the book and 
changes and year-round beauty. owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment uf 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $4, plus postage is paid. 
In either case, the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREE! 
Send full remittance with this form, : 
and SAVE all shipping charges. Im- : 


ours e 
ign ree l mediate full refund if you return : Do Not Write in Boxes 
ost or r la 
mail the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- 
DIA will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return | & Zono 
ING d owe nothing. If you keep It, make a first payment (0 Cheek here if you want artcraft binding, only $1 extra. 
$1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month C Initial this box to reserve Companion Volume ‘‘Favorite 
. PA. il the low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) Flowers in Full Color’’ for delivery in August. 640 pages, 


Id. 320 full page plates showing over 1,000 flowers in exquisite 
ald. The book ‘Garden Fees” Is yours without eharge. natural colors with Informative text on each. Special pre- 


- H. WISE & CO., Ine., 50 West 47th Street, New publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; to be billed ° -"""""~ 
19, N. Y. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Ine. and delivered with full return privilege. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


ENTHUSIASM 


I should write to you every month 

and say thank you for your inform. 

tive O. G. magazine but I'll make it 
own garden. Glorious colors, a ‘ 
rare ruffled and laciniated | 20 annual affair instead with a renew. 
varieties. Guaranteed quality. al so, if you fail to get the renewal 
Send post card now for new | You will know I’m dead and buried § 
illustrated 1947 catalog. Lists or mayhap cremated so that my 
other flowers and plants, also. bones may be cast about in som 
compost pile. 

H. S. Mitchell 

City Mills, Mass. 


THE FERTILIZER DEALER 


I own and operate a retail Feed § 
and Seed Store and also operate 2 
small dairy farm on the side. I hav § 
KUNDERD GLADIOLUS FARMS 1427 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Ind. | SOld carloads of chemical fertilizer § 
and can truthfully say I never began 
to really understand Nature and is 
reactions until I read some of your 
books. You have opened up a vast 


It’s easy to grow Kunderd 
glads—the famous prize win- 
ners you can enjoy in your 


First Post- our big Caisiog of Kare, and 
our Lo: 
ERFLY ORCHID | eaitn. am wit sted or the future 
Hundreds of Powers bitched array cover Na me Withheld 
foliage in a few weeks. 
MONKEY FLOWER | Oregon 
Showy little mimic flowers in as- 
sorted colors, spotted give amus. 
ing monkey-\ike face e 
1CE PLANT 
e formations 
Fine basket Pe WALNUTS 
me-not 
COMO. I would like to ask what you 
think of spraying with black walnw 
exneneus on leaf tea Since this black walnut lez 
wn or hull, tea is good for skin diseas 
tuly inside or out, then thought wh 


wouldn't this tea be good to spra 
the fruit and shrubs. with. Anoth 
herb that has a cleansing result 

the moss in the form of tea. TI 


ow WAR nll FRO wees pussy willow tree is full of leaf hoy 


pers ark | think | shall try 


ace 


‘SILVER “MAPLES the pussy willow and in the meant 
what 
— eee an 


? 


GOOD LUCK GARDENS J 
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pl BALANCED SCIENTIFICALLY 

le. I have 

fertilizes FOR THE ORGANIC GARDENER 

began 

re and its 

1e of your ESPOMA is ORGANIC—Scientifically formulated 

Ip a vas to provide all foods required for vigorous plant 

Food ani growth and health in proportions useful ‘to plants. 

the future ESPOMA is ORGANIC—It encourages the growth 

Id of helpful bacteria and earthworms. 
ESPOMA is ORGANIC—Contains plant vitamins 
and hormones, makes existent enzymes and foods 
available to plants. 

you ESPOMA is ORGANIC—I/mproves physical struc 

- ~— ture of the soil. Safe for all plants. 

vainut te 


n disease 
uught wh 
| to spra 
Anorhe 
result 

tea 
hog 


try 


100 tbs. Espoma at $3.25 f. o. b.. Millville, N. |}. Send 
check or order. Descriptive pamphlet sent on 
request. 


VManulactured only by 


THE ESPOMA COMPANY 
Millville, New Jersey, U.S.A, 


i Nove 
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NEW: Korean CHERRIES 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


You'll enjoy the delicious pies made from . 
the fine fruit of this new, hardy orna- 
mental cherry—the brilliant 
Makes tasty sauce and jelly, too. 
KoreEan’s colorful low bushesadd beauty 
to your own yard or garden. 


Start with only the most healthy, vigor- 
ous planting stock—from the largest 
ower of “‘certified”’ disease-free rasp- 
rry plants in the ntry. We have 
Latham and indian Su , two varieties 
recommended in th@ December issue - 
of this magazine, as Well as Newburgh, 
Sunrise and Chief. 
Gorgeous, enchanting ’Mums! 
New, hardy strains developed 
by Profs. Longley of Minn., Kraus of 
hicago—plus all your old favorites. 
Early blooming . . . disease-resistant . . . 
easy to grow. 
GLADS Beautiful, bright, glorious 
Glads! Sturdy Minnesota 4 
grown bulbs . . . 20 top notch varieties 
. . . the finest of all flowers for cutting. 
WRITE for big, new 75th Anniversary Catalog! 


7 Years of Producing Quality 
Fruit and Ornamental Stock! i 


ANDREWS nursery 
303 ORCHARD CREST . FARIBAULT, MINN. 


GRAVELY 
MPG. CO. 


EARTHWORMS 

FINE GARDENS 
Write for 
folder 


NECESSARY FOR 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Werthington, Ohie 


grey aphis the year around it seems he. 
cause the neighbors do not take cap 
of their yards and watch out for the 
ants. 

The agriculture man claimed ye 
could not even grow grass under ap 
“English walnut tree, but we buried 
the walnut leaves and hulls and shells 
under the tree and we have grass 
growing and find it a good place & 
start slips from shrubs, etc. So fe 
we have had good luck. There ap 
plenty of earthworms under thy 
English walnut tree where the leaves 
were dug under. 

We have an early English walnut 
tree that is years old and very large 
it is so large that the nuts from the 
tree pay our city and county taxes, 
$65.00 for the year. We think thatis 
a record because the tree is situated 
so that % of the nuts drop on om 
back neighbor and % drop on another 
neighbor and still we have enough 
walnuts to sell to pay the taxes and 
have plenty for ourselves and rele 
tives. This year something new hap 
pened. This walnut tree produced a 
new nut. Instead of having two dé 
visions in the shell it has three dive 
sions and a few have four. We think 
it is unusual. I do not mean tha 
all of the nuts this year had three de 
visions but about one tenth of the 
nuts had this three divisions. 

Miss Joanna Mayer, Ph. 
756 Jefferson 
Santa Clara, Cal. 


NEW LEASE ON MY GARDEN 


1 grew up on a small fama@ 
Europe where chemical fertilizers weft 
practically unknown. Not only Wa 


NEW RED VIOLET 
Viola cucullata rubra—Lovely new deep red violet. Tia 
oughly hardy. Large flowered and unusually prt 
3 fer $1.25 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennial 
—it pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


miniature 
clein, mi: 
before yc 
minutes a 


How to 


New, ez 


101 Sharp Box 0 Spokane WH 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


At our 
latest sci 
Doing 
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week—an 
doing it! 
barn (16° 
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time to | 
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Owner. garden pr 
«+ cuts Ret 248 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


The New Science of 
Miniature Farming. 


At our miniature 2-acre farm we apply the 
latest scientific methods and discoveries. 


Doing this we are able to grow most of our 
family’s food in a few hours of spare time a 
week—and we get great pleasure and profit 
doing it! Our scientifically designed miniature 
barn (16" x 30°) houses our milk goats, laying 
hens, broiler battery, rabbit hutches, maternity 
pens plus hay and feed .. .. and cuts chore 
time to less than half an hour a day! Our 
miniature concrete pig pen is easy to keep 
tein, makes our two porkers grow almost 
before your eyes, cuts care time to a few 
Minutes a day! 


How to Do Wonders With a Little Land! 


New, easier methods of cultivation, scientific 
composting, manuring, pest control and new 
varieties of vegetables, berries, etc., make our 
garden produce like magic—with far less work! 
The new dwarf trees bear fruit two to five 


This new, scientific way of living 
us Robinsons better living, better health, 
a better environment for children, more 
real pleasure and satisfaction, more money 
in the bank, more security and independ- 
enee—more of just about everything worth 
living for! We call it our “HAVE-MORE” 
N! Send a posteard now for our 
FREE BOOKLET. 


FREE BOOKLET 


years sooner, take 


out of small scale farming. 


QUICK FREEZER MAKES IT PAY 


Our house—especially designed for pleasant 
uctive country living—has a “Harvest 
Kitchen” your wife will love! Our quick- 
freezer and other new household lances 


growing your own food practical and simple 
for the first time in history—not just vege- 
tables and fruits—but your own meats, milk, 
eggs, etc.! 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send now for our FREE BOOKLET: 


1. If you already have a garden, farm or 
country home—it will tell you how to do won- 
ders with the half-acre or more around the 
house! 


2. If you now live in a city or town—it will 
show you how easy, pleasant, profitable and 
practicable it would be for you to keep your 
job and live on a little place or small farm 
in the nearby countryside! 


3. If you are a wife and mother—it will 
show you what a wonderful life this is for 
your children as well as for you! 


4. If you are retired or planning to retire— 
it will tell you how to convert a little spare 
time and the smallest of cash income into the 
happiest, most secure way of life any man. 
old or young, that any family large or small, 
could possibly want! 


Our FREE BOOKLET tells you ali about 
this new science of miniature farming—it’s 
really a wonderful new way to live in these 
United States! Send a postcard now for our 
FREE BOOKLET to: 


ED ROBINSON 
Box 4502 Neroton, Conn. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


ae ee 
7 A Little Land—A Lot of Living 
Chickens 
Bocen ian 
Presh Pork 
tivate, spray and harvest! New scientific feeds 
and new high producing breeds give us more 
milk, more eggs, more meat at less cost with 
less work. New, inexpensive, miniature farm 
machines and small tractors take the drudgery 
and machines take the hard work out of 
country housekeeping—make this whole idea of 
| 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


deners depend on Page's Quali ty 
Seeds year after year—they 
know Page's honest quality pays in finer, 
healthier gardens and fields. 
Your Page Seed Dealer carries a full line of 
the best known varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
(in packets or bulk) 
Lawn Grass, Pa-Se-Ce Brand Seed Corn, Millet and 
other field seeds. 


RAPID COMPOST 

Fertilizer in 3 to 5 weeks! 
Treat with ActivO—a multi-use garden product. 
Organic; bacterial. (No dangerous chemicals; no 
herbs!) No manure nécessary. CONVERTS 
GARBAGE WITHOUT ODOR! 

Low cost. No. 7 size, only $2.00, treats 1800 Ib. 
waste; No. 25, $5.99, treats 3 tons. No. 50, $9.95, 
6 tons! ... . Cans, for Composter Cabinets (each 
can treats 35-100 Ib.), $2.40 dozen. 


Order today—have organic manure for your 
Spring Garden. 


ActivO-SOILSERVICE 
P. 0. Bex 124 Dorchester Center, 24, Mass. 


IENTIFIC BEEKEEPING 


REVOLUTIONARY 
Cl’ METHOD 
send for Valuable Free Bulletin 


BEEMASTER 


ARTHMASTER. PUBLICATIONS 
2, > ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 


Beautiful New Catalog Now Ready 
Profusely {flustrated in natural col- F 
ore. Helpful directions. Everything 
for the Water Garden. Write for . 
FREE copy today. (Canada 16 cents) ‘ 


W™ TRICKER 


7217 Breokside Ave... Saddle River, N. 3. 
or7229RainbowT errace, Independence, 0. 


GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, N. Y. 


DOUBLE FRENCH LILACS 


And other lovely shrubs, trees and flowering vines. 
Write fer FREE CATALOG. 
STERN’S NU ISERIES, DEPT. GENEVA. Y. 


there, after hundreds of years 
soil erosion but the soil was a5 god 
or’better than ever. It would— tpg 
the fitting words in your magaZings 
“eat up most everything”. We alway 
raised more than we needed of most 
delicious fruits and, vegetables whe 
insects were never a problem. 

For twenty years now I have tre 
to do the same on a small garde 
scale in this country, however, with 
out success. My failures were dismal 
and discouraging until, through your 
wonderful magazine, I came to 
ize I had gone astray by following 
the ignorance of our so-called experts 
Now, you gave me a new lease gm 
life and on my garden. 

Julius Maier 
306 Lincoln Bank Bldg 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


COMMENTS and DELPHINIUMS 


I subscribed to Organic Gardening 
on the strength of your claim to make 
compost in 90 days. I built a small 
compost pile using manure from iis 
spring that was fresh at that time 
but had started to rot down when 
I wanted to compost it. However 1 
went ahead anyway. The high temper 
ature never developed but after two 
turnings and nine weeks the entire 
pile had disintegrated to a home 
geneous dark mass which I later dug 
into my perennial bed. 

I’m afraid my friends think Tm 


Purpose Stee! Fencing. Poul- 
try Fencin Netting. Welded 
ire Fabrics. Field Fence, 
Wire, Steel Posts. Elec- 


Rail Fencing. Hurdle Fences, 
Gates. Other Farm Values. 


BOX 20. MAHOPAC, NEW YORK 


EARTHWORMS 


Domesticated Hybrids 
Creators of Natural Humus 


- Send for Felder Ne. 8-27 


TOPSOILERS 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michiga® 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


— 
PAGE'S SEEDS 
For best results in gardening, pa 
the ground should be rich and 
well prepared—but seeds should 
be right too! That's why “a 
Siz 
4-4 
: 4-5 
5-6 
Visit — today Carl 
= 4 — wr or name. 
| 
Wit 
‘ 
OUR 
FENCING 
WATER LILIES 
ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. +4 | 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Canadian 


Hemlock 


Size 25 100 
3-4 ft. $25. $ 80. 
4-5 ft. $35. $120. 
5-6 ft. $45. $160. 
Carload lot of 1000 for $775. 
Made up of: 
250 3-4 ft 250 4-5 ft. _ 
250 5-6 ft. 250 6-7 ft. 


DOE RIVER 
EVERGREEN CO. 


Box 15 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 


‘h-price 

Maid of We 
not FLOWER 

Order now while they — Bent in pow of time for 


Shi 
will replace ar bulb which 


snring planting. Money 


SEND NO Mm — RUSH 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1 re plus postage on 
Send order, name and address 
“co. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


arrival. Send 
Dept. 


s) varieties you need for highest berry 
production and profit. Each variety 
fully described with special in- 
formation on areas to which best 

adapted. Write Teday fer Your Copy. it’s Free 
RAYNER BROS. 23 Berry St., Salisbury, Maryland 


There are many new flowers 


the same capable hands that have 
made the name “Wayside” a syn- 
onym for garden success. 
just a few! 


Here are 


NEW. GIANT FLOWERING 
GLADIOLI FROM HOLLAND. 
Hybrids of famous Picardy. Un- 
os omg for giant size, high color 
value. 


DWARF BUDDLEIA WHITE 
PROFUSION. A_ globe-shaped 
shrub studded with hundreds of 
flowers. A fine for 
shrub borders. 


5) Mentor Ave. 


Splendid NEW FLOWERS 
with traditional Wayside hardiness 


here at Wayside—all grown with . 


“HOWARD’S MIRACLE” PLUM 
—an absolutely new fruit. Flavor 
entirely new and distinct, more like 
peach, nectarine and plum com- 
bined. Fruit size—244” or 
more diameter. Bears second year 
after. planting. 


Send For Finest Horticultural 
Book-Catalog 


176 pages of garden 
treasures—roses, shrubs, 
perennials, bulbs—beau- 
tifully illustrated ia 
color. To be sure you 
get this outstanding 
book, it is necessary 
that you enclose with 
your request, 50c, coin or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling costs. 


Menter, Ohio 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


4 f Lh 
\< VA ELLE 
RULE BARGAIN 
IM AMERICA 
bal ‘Think of it! This tow 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
flowers, 2 to 3 
STRAWBERRIES 
Our 1947 Berry Book lists the 
/ 
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(CROW r| 
onions 


AMAZE, ASTONISH AND | 
DELIGHT YOUR FRIENDS | 


Gi ANT 


VEG 


LUCK GARDENS 


DEPT. PARABISE; PA: 


your supply by ordering HOW. 
CLARENCE 8. FARGO 
14 Fargo Building -:- Frenchtown, N. J. 


BETTER COMPOST 


Quicker! LEasier! Cheaper! 
With ActivO you can actually compost garbage without oder! 
Turn it inte the richest humus in as little as 3 weeks! 
25 Ibs. (only $5.99) treats 3 TONS. Use for any kind of 
compest—even sawdust and soot. Other valuable gardening 
uses. Send for free details today. 

Organic. Encouroges earthworms - At dealers, 25e to 
$5.99. Or send $1.00 now for trial (450 Ib. compost size) 


BENSON-MACLEAN, Eiridgeton 14, Indiana 


a bit fanatical about my Ti 
that they become organic Hae 
One fellow who has a worden 
clean—but rather barren 
property— carefully rakes 
leaf and burns it and has angie 
dispos-all which shreds garbage 
washes it down the sink gaa 
compost pile was unsightly, Bam 
me a good pile going to towne 
pretty sight because I know Wham 
going on and the benefits I'l] damp 
from it. 

Well, this same fellow is carefully 
raking all his leaves and trimming 
into a pile this fall and is orderings 
load of manure along with it. This} 
call a real triumph. 

Your experiments with rocks ae 
quite interesting. I have observed 
something along the same ling 
Underneath an arch I had some fla 
stones for a walk imbedded im sand 
slag and dirt. The soil on each side 
is quite heavy and clayey. Nearby 
columbine plants drop their seeds im 
the fall. Nothing happens where they 
drop on the heavy soil but I always 
find nice fat little plants growing 
the niches between the rocks. I don't 
use them since they wouldn’t be the 
same as the original plants butts 
interesting that the seed lodges there 
and evidently finds it a good spot ® 
germinate. 

I have over 100 tiny seedlings @ 
Vetterle andReinelt white delphin- 
ums planted out. They are pretty 
small to go into winter without 4 
heavy loss. I’m mulching them with 
rocks and sand, and I wouldnt bh 
surprised if they come through. 
report on this next year. 

Frank Cassel 
339 Sarah Street 
McKeesport, Pa. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES” 


New catalogue offers @ 
long and interesting list of 
* CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 
Send for your free copy today 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
$3 Highland Ave., Bergenfield, J. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


SIR 


| 
everyone whe sees these 
long and Giant 
Onions..all 4 pkts. for only 
ES Every fruit as full of Gaver as 
the regular sive var. Have fun and pien- 
‘he ty of wholesome food. Send for gener. 
| ca’ G00) 
Editor 
‘WOOD VENEER: 
PLANT. 
Start your 
flags, cuttings, 
Plast 
pleats with sturdier rest 
systems; cartier reeutts; 
ne witt, se setback whee 
twaneplanted 
Militens used by profes. 
growers. Made of 
tee, Assista 
HEI 
> 
Pd ta 
Ps 
150 PLANT Art Di 
BANDS at 
A 
(with fell tnetruc- 
tiens) fer $1.25. 360 
fer $2.30 (Postpaid). | 
1500 by express (net pre- 
sald) ently 99. GE SURE 
| 
4 
can. 
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With The Editor 


CANCER BILL 


In the last Congress there was 
submitted a bill No. S. 1875 “to 
authorize and request the President 
to undertake to mobilize at some con- 
venient place in the United States 
an adequate number of the world’s 
outstanding experts, and coordinate 
and utilize their services in a supreme 
endeavor to discover means of curing 
and preventing cancer”. The bill pro- 
vided for an appropriation of one 
hundred million dollars to enable the 
President to carry out the provisions 
of this act, It did not pass. But the 
hearings in reference to the proposed 
legislation conducted by - Senator 
Claude Pepper brought to light. the 
astounding fact that a Dr. Max 
Gerson of New York City had de- 
veloped a cure for cancer by means 
of diet. 

Dr. Gerson brought five persons to 
the hearing; cases of advanced cancer 
that were abandoned by the medical 
profession, whom he cured by a 
special diet. If you are interested in 
it send 35c to the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. for a 
copy of the transcript of the hearings. 
The idea that cancer could be even 
remotely connected with food intake 
has always been repulsive to the 
medical profession. In fact their ap- 
proach has been exclusively from the 
curative angle. To prevent cancer in 
the first place is relegated by them 
to the same classification as seeking 


perpetual motion. They just simply" 


don’t think that way. 

If you get a copy of the Govern- 
ment booklet you will be amazed to 
see a statement by Dr. Gerson on 
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page 98 in which he imputes pate 
the blame for cancer on the use @f 
chemical fertilizers. He says: 

“The fundamental damage 
with the use of artificial fertilizer for 
vegetables and fruits as well as fe 
fodder. Thus the chemically trang 
formed vegetarian and meat noursh 
ment increasing through generations, 
transforms the organs and functions 
of the human body in the wrong d 
rection. Another basic defect lies 
the waste of excrements of the cities 
Instead of returning the natural mam 
ure to the fruit-bearing soil, it is led 
into the rivers, killing underwater life 
The natural cycle is interrupted and 
mankind has to suffer dearly for the 
violation. Life in forest and wilderness 
should teach us the lesson.” I am 
sure this sounds somewhat familiar 
to the average Organic Gardening 
reader. According to the facts brought 
out ‘in the hearing, there are by 
people behind Dr. Gerson, including 
the famous radio commentator Ray- 
mond Gram Swing. 


Dr. James Asa Shield 

Now comes another physician of 
high standing, Dr. James Asa Shield 
assistant professor of neuro-psychiatty 
of the Medical College of Virginia, 
who at.a convention on November 
at Miami, Florida, of the Southem 
Medical Association attacked the a 
of chemical fertilizers in no uncerta® 
terms. Incidentally, Dr. Shield Tis 
been a reader of Organic Gardemmg 
for several years. Let us quote fom 
the Associated Press dispatch with 
was sent across the wires of the cour 
try and which was printed in dozen 
of newspapers: 

“Dr. James Asa Shield, assistamt 
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essor of neuro-psychiatry of the 
Medical College of Virginia, said in 
gn address before the Southern Medi- 
gal association convention here today 
that food produced from soil fertilized 
with chemicals has caused an in- 
of degenerative diseases 
throughout the United States. 

“Shield charged that agriculture’s 
attempt to correct soil exhaustion 
with chemicals has not been success- 
ful. 

“The doctor must demand that 
the agriculturist produce a food that 
will meet the multiple cell needs for 
best growth, development and func- 
ton, he said. 

“Dr. Shield said one degenerative 
disease, multiple sclerosis—is virtual- 
ly unknown in the Orient, where natu- 


ml manures and plant refuse are used 


as fertilizers. 

“He said the death rate from the 
disease in the United States is almost 
as high as the infantile paralysis death 
rate. 


times disturb the chemical balance of 
the soil and in turn affect the health 
a the animals that feed on the 
cops,’ the doctor reported. 

“Despite deficiencies in vitamins, 
proteins and fats in the Chinese diet, 
they have no sclerosis of their nerves, 
their blood vessels, blockage of their 
veins or hypertension, he said. 

“He said several European countries 
that use chemical fertilizers have a 
high incidence of sclerosis and other 
degenerative diseases. 

“‘The incomplete fertilization pro- 
gam carried on in Europe and the 
United States is contributing largely 
tothe inadequacy of the quality of the 
diet, with deficiency of minor minerals 
ad unknown factors of this diet con- 
inbuting and being largely responsible 

the presence of multiple sclerosis.’” 

Lou Gehrig, the famous baseball 
player who died of muscular sclerosis 
perhaps could have been well and 
making millions of baseball fans 
lappy today if artificial fertilizers 
lad never been brought into use. Dr. 
is an acknowledged authority 


“Inorganic chemical fertilizers ‘at 


in his field and for that reason was 
called upon to address over a thou- 
sand doctors at this meeting. I am 
sure he has sufficient scientific data to 
back up his sensational charge. These 
are wonderful developments in the 
field of organiculture because it is the 
medical profession, which is in charge 
of the task of keeping us healthy, 
which will cause the agricultural scien- 
tists to realize that there are other 
factors in producing food from the 
soil beside mere yields or tonnage of 
production. The time may come when 
there will be a medical section right 
in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. We need more Shields and more 
Gersons. 
The Medical Associations 

If enough of them will raise up 
their voices so that their medical 
associations will adopt a chemical fer- 
tilizer ban as a plank in their plat- 
forms, this would be a victory of 
tremendous significance. But as yet 
the American Medical Association 
has not accepted the idea. In fact in 
their new release of Nevember 14 the 
association violently attacks Dr. Max 


Gerson. 
Sick Chickens 

At the Allentown Fair last autumn 
there was no exhibition or competi- 
tion for prizes, in the field of poultry 
culture. The reason, as announced by 
the directors, was that due to an 
increase of disease in the average 
hen-roost, there was fear that by 
bringing together specimens from 
widely-scattered sources, there would 
be danger of spread of disease. This 
is a damaging admission, because the 
average agronomist refuses to acknow- 
ledge that all is not well in their 
system of farming and stock-raising. 
What is a Fair without the color and 
effluvium of chickens, and ducks and 
the other raucous izens of the 
poultry world? Well, no doubt the 
slack will be taken up by adding a 
few extra hot-dog concessions, and 
gypsy fortune-tellers. 

Some day a special farm-fair will 
be held where all the exhibits will 
come from farms operated by organi- 
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culturists, where nothing but humus 
and safe soil amendments such as 
phosphate rock and limestone are 
employed. There will be no fear of 
spread of disease, because disease will 
be at a minimum and the animals 
will have sufficient resistance to com- 
bat infection. 

It is ironic how much solicitousness 
is bestowed on the chickens. How 
about the people at the Fair? How 
many of them are going to come 
down with colds, or maybe infantile 
paralysis, because of rubbing shoul- 
ders in their haste to buy a bottle of 
Chief Sitting Chicken’s miracle water? 
Well, they are only people. We could- 
n’t close the Fair on account of the 
people. 

In our own chicken loft at the 


Organic Gardening farm, where every . 


ounce of the food is raised right there 
according to organic farming princi- 
ples, disease is not a problem. I would 
not say that it is eliminated entirely 
because there are other factors beside 
food. But it is down to a low 
minimum. When we originally pur- 
chased the place about six years ago 
there was overwhelming evidence of 
considerable disease in the previous 
owner’s flocks. There were dead 
chickens lying all over the place, 
especially under the corn-cribs. If the 
farmer had had a few compost heaps 
he would have had a convenient 
place for his poultry burial ground, 
and eventually those heaps, through 
putting more vitality into the chick- 
ens’ feeds would have eliminated the 
word problem out of the disease 
factor. 

On many large poultry farms there 
is a fixed rule, with absolutely no 
exceptions. No strangers are permit- 
ted to walk into the chicken lofts, for 
fear that they may come from other 
poultry houses and might track in 
disease. In our chicken house we have 
over a thousand visitors in a year 
and many of them are chicken raisers. 
They are all welcome. We have no 
restrictions. We know our chickens 
are healthy and can resist the average 
disease germ. 


They are usually astounded at the 
absence of the characteristic fog 
chicken odors. Ours is an odorless 
chicken house. The chickens fog: 
over a dropping pit which had afc 
starting base, consisting of about g& 
inches of fertile top-soil inpregnated 
with about a half inch of compo 
This type of chicken house eliminates 
the disagreeable chore of the weekly 
cleaning of the dropping boards 4 
wire frame is placed over the pit 
that the chickens can’t get in. About 
every two weeks it might help & 
sprinkle compost lightly into the pit 

In the winter time we feed earth 
worms to the chickens, which we faite 
ourselves. There isn’t any fresh grow 
ing green-matter available for them 
Between the earthworms and organic 
ally-grown sunflower seeds the chick 
ens’ feathers take on a brilliant cole 
ful sheen. 


Eggs 

While we are on the subject of chick 
ens I would like to mention a iittk 
point about eggs. I know that friedor 
scrambled eggs are wonderful in taste 
but bear in mind that the egg is aseed. 
It has living elements or enzymes that 
will produce a live chicken. When 
you fry an egg, naturally no chick 
will ever come from it. The Heat 
has killed the living elements. Now 
if you will take a raw egg and whip 
it up thoroughly in milk (you 
put a drop of vanilla extract mom 
for taste), you will not only havea 
delicious drink, but you will Ta 
the egg with all its nutritional & 
ments intact. That is not to say tat 
you should not occasionally have? 
fried egg, as a treat for your palae 
One must not overlook the persomal 
angle of enjoyment. Life lived bya 
formula can become exceptionally dat 

There is a new type of mixer@ 
the market, available at department 
stores (the Waring is one) which 
volves unusually Feat: Along with @ 
egg can be placed sliced appe 
or banana. It will completely liquiy 
it in a minute and also makes 
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Dried Digested Sewage Shidge 
Compost Heap 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C./.E. 


| SHOULD like to add a brief post- 
gript to Mr. Cecil D. Bachelor’s time- 
ly article in the July 1946 issue of 
Organic Gardening, in which he stress- 
ed the implications of a modern sew- 
age disposal plant like that at Mogden 
and Perry Oaks on the outskirts of 
London which is operated by the Mid- 
dlesex County Council. 

Admirable as are the arrangements 
at this centre, I felt after visiting these 
works with Mr. Bachelor a few 
months ago that Mogden and Perry 
Qaks could be still further developed 
in at least two directions: (1) by con- 
verting the sludge into a fine powder 
suitable for composting, containing 
some 10 per cent. of water and at least 
the same percentage of ground lime- 
stone or chalk, and (2) by the inter- 
ception, by means of water plants, of 
the dissolved plant food materials such 
ascombined nitrogen, phosphates, and 
potash at present lost in the clear ef- 
fluent. 

All that is necessary to convert the 
present rather intractable and lumpy 
sludge, with a high content of water, 
ito a fine inoffensive powder which, 
when added to the vegetable wastes 
in a compost heap, would distribute 
iself naturally throughout the mass 
and so save much labour, is to reduce 
the moisture content to some 10 per 
tent. or so. This can be accomplished 
by introducing a drying plant after 
the sludge leaves the secondary diges- 
tion tanks. If the necessary amount of 
sound limestone needed to raise the 

al content of calcium carbonate to 
10 per cent. were added before the 
dudge is dried, we should have the 
ideal activator for the urban gardens 
of the United States. 

For the last two years I have been 


using with great success such dried 
digested sludge in my own garden at 
Blackheath. It proved to be the ideal 
activator. It was produced at the 
Dartford sewage works at Long Reach 
operated by the West Kent Main 
Sewerage Board. The material cost, 
me 9 per cwt. (60 cents per 112 Ib.) 
at Blackheath. At these works they 
digest the sludge and recover the 
methane, but they do not use the ac- 
tivated sludge process as at Mogden. 
If they did, the final product would, 
I consider, be even better than it is 
now. 

So far no one in Great Britain at 
any rate has yet taken up the problem 
of extracting the plant food materials 
lost in the clear effluent from sewage 
works. But work has already been 
done on this subject at Durban in 
Natal which proves how remarkably 
useful the water hyacinth is for this 
purpose. This floating water weed re- 
moves all the dissolved salts in the ef- 
fluent and converts them into easily 
composted vegetable matter contain- 
ing all the water needed in making 
humus. At the same time, the effluent 
is naturally aerated and also rendered 
unfit for the breeding of the malarial 
mosquito. 

-While in Assam in December 1937 
I obtained interesting confirmation of 
the value of the water hyacinth in 
malaria control. While visiting a series 
of tea estates in Bengal and Assam, 
one of my hosts was a very keen 
sportsman who every autumn shot 
large numbers of the migrant wild 
ducks on their annual journey south- 
ward from the lakes of Central Asia 
to the inland waters of India. These 
birds invariably halt for food and rest 
on the rice fields of North East India. 
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My host, on.these shooting excursions, 
usually slept in the open air without 
a mosquito net on the small islands in 
the vast rice fields which are plentiful- 
ly stocked with water hyacinth. He 
was never troubled by mosquitos and 
never had malaria on his return. 

At the time of my visit many tea 
estates, as well as the local inhabit- 
ants, were making full use of the water 
hyacinth for their compost heaps. I 
saw many fine samples of Indore com- 
post made from this and other weeds 
which were activated by cow dung and 
urine earth. 

It is still usual all over the world 
to regard the water hyacinth as a pest 
—as something to be destroyed. In 
reality it is a heaven-sent gift of Pro- 
vidence and the ideal constituent of 
the compost heaps of those areas 
which suit this plant. It is Nature’s 
device for recovering the plant food 
materials that would otherwise run to 
waste. In more temperate regions 
other water weeds like the water cress 
can be used instead. 

The United States, and indeed 
many other countries, are now suffer- 
ing from soil erosion, a consequence of 


Beets 


misuse of the land im the past. Timm 
matters right we must restore theme 
ture of the soil by re-creating thegme 
pound soil particles which alongeam 
enable the earth to absorb and tm 
the rainfall. For this, vast quant 
of humus are needed. This is only pm 
sible if we make use of all posmh 
vegetable, animal, and human waste 


One neglected source of samme 
waste is the sewage of our large tom 
and cities. Surely, in an alert Gm 
try like the United States of Ametin 
at least one progressive commimny 
can be found which will set up ape 
neer plant to recover the whole om 
sewage in the form of methane (ie 
power purposes), dried sewage shite 
(for composting), and water hyacmm 
or other suitable plants (for Tame 
scale municipal composting). Them 
sults of such an up-to-date pl 
would soon sweep the world. | jem 
forward with confidence to readim 
about this before long in a fortheam 
ing issue of Organic Gardening. The 
it will be possible profitably to discus 
this matter with the various author 
ities in Great Britain and the Empm 


BEETS, AND PROBABLY Swiss Chard and Spinach, 
can be improved by ‘selection of seeds. Farm Research, 
January, 1946, reports an experiment of the Geneva Station, 
which showed that the higher the bushel weight of seeds, 


the poorer the germination. 


When you open your seed pack- 


ets, discard the smallest seed balls and save only the largest. 
They have the best germination. Each seed ball contains 
up to six seeds. In the garden, you' pull out three of the 
seedlings and leave three standing. They will crowd one an- 
other, but develop into well-shaped beets for salads. You 
can use the thinned-out plants for salads and cooked greens, 


but you may transplant them. 
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BANANA DISEASE 


As an interesting sidelight on com- 
post gardening I may advise the fol- 
lowing—In my yard, in 1936, there 
was a stand, about 10 or 12 plants, 
d the “Michel” banana. About one 
bunch per month matured. Then the 
“Panama Blight” hit. Leaves yellowed, 
dropped off, and fruit failed to 
mature. Cut all plants back to ground 
in 1943, and had all grass cuttings, 
sveral wheelbarrow loads per month. 
dumped over this area. New plants 
tame up some months later, strong 
ind healthy. Have 2 nearly mature 


bunches of fruit on plants now and. 


w sign of blight. This blight has 
been advised incurable. 

L. C. Leighton 

Box 1452 

Cristobal, Canal Zone 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Recently I received a folder from 
you “Are Chemical Fertilizers Ruin- 
ing Our Soil and Our Health”. My 
sster had told me she was having 
you send me a. copy. Several. years 
go I designed a very attractive gar- 
den for her and made plantings in it. 
Many of the very good varieties died 
and she became discouraged with her 
garden. For a few years she did not 
have much interest-in the garden but 
the last two years she has been very 
ative in growing vegetables as well 
a flowers. I was-amazed at what a 
ine garden she had this year ard 1 
was very much interested to learn 
just what she had done. Organic Gar- 

ng was her answer. Well, if such 
wonderful results can be had in so 
a time with soil such as she had, 


I am all out for trying my efforts at 

Organic Gardening. 
Horace B. O’Melay 
Marshall, Mich. 


—o— 
TOMATOES 


I am writing this in response to 
your last paragraph in Over the 
Fence, December issue, in which you 
stated that you would like reports 
on how we fared with tomatoes this 
year. | gave mine three different 
treatments. 


1. This row was grown as I usually 
do. Soil had been treated for some 
years with 2 mulch of organic mate- 
rials, which we mixed with the soil 
each following spring, and a little 
ground bone and wood ashes added 
at that time. The tomato plants were 
trained to a trellis, but not closely 
pruned. This row suffered from the 
weather, producing about half a crop, 
but was raeesiie free from blight. 
(10 varieties) 

2. This row was planted between 
rows of first early corn. The plants 
were stunted by being kept too long 
before being transplanted. When the 
corn matured it was pulled up and 
the tomatoes left run over the ground, 
partly over a grass mulch. Thinking 
that the corn must have used up all 
readily available plant food in the 
soil, I gave them a liberal application 
of victory garden fertilizer. This row 
grew luxuriously, but was almost a 
complete loss due to the blight. (6 
varieties ) 

3. Two plants.of unknown varicty 
were found growing among the late 
corn. The land had Bere consider- 
able organic material of various 
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kinds, but, no commercial fertilizer. 
They were located about twelve feet 
from the badly blighted row. When 
corn was seven feet high, these two 
plants produced a few good sound 
tomatoes. There was no trace of 
blight, even though the tomatoes rest- 
ed on the ground. 

No sprays of any kind were used, 
blighted plants were not removed, 
and nothing was done to prevent 
blight spreading to other plants. 

I suspect the fertilizer, but the evi- 
dence is not conclusive. There were 
too many other differences, particu- 


larly the fact that the blighted piim 
were kept too long in their small @& 
tainers before transplanting. Themy 
also the effect of the corn. Couli@ 
have protected the plants growing 
it from the blight, and could remoym 
the corn protection when the plas 
were half grown cause trouble? 


I will be interested in any otherm 
ports you may get from® other gre 
ers, as you print them on your page: 


A. W. Forbes 
172 Union Stree 
Worcester, Mass 
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Development of the Grape 47 ustry 


By GEO. D. OBERLE 


New York State Experiment Station 
Geneva, N. Y. 


F YOU were to ask a number of 
your gardening friends as to what they 
considered to be the most important 
fit crop grown in the world, you 
would receive a variety of answers. 
Probably many people would place 
apples at the head of the list, entirely 
due to the fact that this fruit played 
such an important part in the devel- 
of the agncultural industry 
m America. Many might consider that 
oranges or the citrus fruits in general 
should receive first place because of 
their abundance in tropical areas. 
Some might rank plums at the head 
of the list because of the wide distri- 
bution of the many types of this fruit 
intemperate areas of the world. Few, 
however, would rank the grape at the 
head of the list where it rightfully be- 
longs. Data compiled by economists 
d the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that during the per- 
id of 1932 through 1936 the world 
production of fresh fruits for all uses 
averaged about 65 million tons yearly. 
Of this total grapes comprised about 
2 per cent, apples 15 per cent, oran- 
gs 11 per cent, pears 6 per cent, 
plums 5 per cent, bananas 3 per cent, 
and all other fruits 8 per cent. 

The world’s grape crop totals ap- 
proximately 34 million tons. About 
%% per cent of this is made up of 
Mapes derived from one species, name- 
y Vitis vinifera, which is native to 
meas bordering the Mediterranean. 


This of grape commonly referred 
to as the European, vinifera or wine 
grape is grown in many parts of the 
world. However, because of its rather 
exacting environmental _require- 
ments, its culture’ is limited to areas 
having relatively mild winters and 
long warm-to-hot, dry summers. It is 
not adapted to areas having humid 
summers whether temperate or tro- 
pical because of its susceptibility to 
certain fungous diseases which flour- 
ish under such conditions. Neither 
will they withstand intense winter cold 
(below 0° Fahrenheit) unless protect- 
ed. For these reasons the vinifera 
grapes are grown in America almost 
exclusively in California with smaller 
areas of production in Arizona and 
New Mexico. These three states pro- 
duce about 83 per cent of the nation’s 
supply of grapes. These include the 
Thompson Seedless, Flame Tokay, 
Malaga, Emperor and Ribier grapes 
so well liked by eastern buyers of 
fresh fruit. Likewise the Muscat of 
Alexandria, Zinfandel, Alicante Bous- 
chet, Carignane and others used by 
amateur wine makers come from these 
areas. Then too the raisins and dried 
currants of commerce are made from 
the Muscat of Alexandria, Thompson 
Seedless, Sultana and Black Corinth 
grapes grown in California. i 

It is interesting to observe that so 
large a share of the world’s crop of 
grapes is produced by varieties belong- 
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ing to one species. In the old world 
areas where Vitis vinifera is native, 


this condition might well be expected.. 


In America where at least thirty spe- 
cies of grapes are native, it is indeed 
remarkable that 83 per cent of the 
crop should be produced by an in- 
troduced species. 

However, one may safely say that 
the extent to which Vitis vinifera has 
entered into the production of grapes 
in America goes far beyond the 83 
per cent ascribed to it in the preced- 
ing paragraph. We now believe that 
with the exception of the Muscadine 
grape group grown in the cotton belt 
of this country, there is hardly a var- 
iety of grape cultivated which is not 
Vitis vinifera in part. This statement 
may seem surprising in view of the 
opinions expressed in the literature 
which have long spoken of Concord, 
Worden, Hartford, Wyoming, Lutie, 
Clinton, Beta and others as having a 
purely American ancestry. Even those 
aristocrats of the vineyards of eastern 
America, the Delaware and Catawba, 
were once considered to be hybrids of 
American species. In view of the fact 
that the majority of the varieties of 
grapes produced in this country prior 
to 1875 were chance seedlings of un- 
known, parentage, the position I have 
taken seems rather difficult to defend. 
However, when one studies carefully 
the characteristics of vine, foliage, 
flowers and fruit of the so-called pure 
American varieties and compares them 
with the characteristics of the Amer- 
ican species from which they are sup- 
posed to have sprung, one finds in 
most cases ample reason to believe 
that Vitis vinifera has entered into 
their ancestry. More conclusive proof 
is to be had, however, if one crosses 
such varieties with other American 
varieties or self fertilizes their blos- 
soms and studies the seedlings grown 
from such seed. Careful study of the 
seedlings of self pollinated flowers of 
Concord, Clinton, Isabella, Worden, 
Lutie and others has revealed individ- 
ual seedling vines which have unmis- 
takable characteristics of Vitis vini- 
fera. Viticulturists of the New York 


State Agricultural Experiment Statigs 
at Geneva have made many guh 
studies and are now convinced thy 
all commercial varieties of America 
bunch grapes have some degree gf 
hybridity with Vitis vinifera in ther 
ancestry. 

A brief explanation of how this gt 
uation may have developed may well 
be presented here. The early colonists 
who came to this country were impres 
sed with the profusion of wild gtap 
vines which abounded in our forests 
Since the quality of the fruit was no 
up to that of the European grape 
they had known, these early settles 
soon introduced vines and cuttings o 
many of the Old World varieties 
Plantings of these varieties were mad 
all along the Atlantic Coast ftom 
Massachusetts to Florida and [ater 
along the interior valleys of the Oh 
and Mississippi Rivers. That allo 
these plants failed miserably has often 
been recorded in the literature. Ye 
so great was the interest in this imu 
and its potential use in establishing 
a wine industry, the experiments Were 
repeated time and again. Many 
these experiments included vines @ 
American species in their plantings 
No doubt wild vines abounded along 
the fence rows and the edges of the 
forest clearings even as they do today. 
It is an established fact that ala 
our American species of grapes aft 
dioecious; that is, that the flowers at 
of two sex types from the functional 
standpoint and are borne on sepatalt 
plants. Some vines bear flowers whith 
have the stamens repressed. Sug 
flowers are capable of bearing fruit 
for the pistils are fully normal, if poe 
linated with pollen from the other 
type of vine which has normal st 
mens but a rudimentary pistil, We 
now know that varieties of Vitis ome 
fera intercross readily with all Amer 
ican species of Euritis or the buna 
grapes. Grapes are normally consiier 
ed to be anemophilous in that pollen 
transfer from stamen to pistil is one 
narily brought about by the wind. 3 
a perfect setup for cross pollinate 
occurred in many of the experamenta 
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vineyards. Even though the vinifera 
varieties could not be grown success- 
fully, some of them struggled along 
for several seasons before succumbing 
to the insects, diseases and severe win- 
ters they encountered in the vineyards 
of Eastern America. No doubt some 
of the seeds they produced were the 
result of cross pollination with some 
wild vine. These seeds produced from 
such chance crosses were probably dis- 
seminated by birds, animals including 
man, and various weather agencies. 
After this Nature took its course and 
in time Man discovered some appar- 
ently wild grape vines which bore fruit 
far superior to that of the usual run of 
wild vines. So new varieties such as 
Catawba, Delaware and Isabella were 
developed and discovered. 

Some of the varieties which prob- 
ably developed as I have described 
were found to be more productive 
year in and year out than were the 
vines of the native species. We now 
know that this is due to the fact that 
their flowers are functionally perfect 
in that both the pollen and egg cells 
are fully viable. As a result ‘the vines 
are self fruitful and consequently are 
less subject to the influences of un- 
favorable weather conditions during 
the blossoming period. I may again 
point out here that the functionally 
perfect grape flower has never been 
observed in American species of bunch 
grapes, though it prevails in culti- 
vated forms of Vitis vinifera. Only 
after numerous attempts had been 
made to grow vinifera grapes in Amer- 
ica did this character of self fruitful- 
ness appear in American types of 
grapes. 

The American species of grapes 
bear fruit which is often acid, harsh 
in flavor, foxy in aroma if of labrusca 
parentage; it has tough pulp and a 
tough skin which “slips” from the pulp 
readily. In contrast the European 
grape usually has a high sugar con- 
tent, is low in acid, the flesh is tender 
or meaty and the skin is adherent to 
the flesh. As we have already men- 
tioned, the vine of the latter type of 
grape is lacking in winter hardiness, 


it is subject to diseases and ingey 
and requires a longer, warmer ge 
son for reaching maturity than doe 
American species. Early in the aime 
teenth century several botanists gu 
horticulturists mentioned the advan 
bility of hybridizing American specs 
with varieties of Vitis vinifera wm 
the hope of producing new types bem 
ing fruit with the characteristics ofthe 
European parents on vines having the 
hardiness and resistance to disease 
and insects of the American spegien 
Not until near the mid part of te 
nineteenth century were intention 
controlled grape hybrids produced, Ij 
1851 Dr. William Valk of Flushing 
Long Island, exhibited fruit of a seek 
ling grape developed through crogsmg 
Isabella with Muscat Hamburgh, fp 
1854 John Fiske Allen of Salem, Mam 
achusetts, exhibited fruit of a vinede 
veloped by crossing Isabella with 
Chasselas Fontainbleau. In 1856E.§ 
Rogers of Salem, Massachusetts, ob 
tained fruit on seedling vines he de 
veloped by crossing Carter, a red fruit 
ed, self unfruitful, labrusca type with 
Muscat Hamburgh and White Chae 
selas. About 50 seedlings were grown 
to fruiting age and were of such ume 
formly high quality that thirteen wer 
named and introduced to the publt 
These introductions received wideat 
claim and soon grape growers and & 
thusiasts were growing thousands@ 
seedling grapes, many of which wer 
hybrids between American and Ea 
pean varieties. None of these expe 
menters were as successful as Roget 
however. Many of his varieties @ 
stil found in home and even ci 
mercial vineyards. Only the fact ®t 
all but one of his introductions We 
self unfruitful has kept such vaneue 
as Herbert, Aminia, Massasoit, Tint 
ley, Salem, etc., from becoming wide 
grown. The quality of the fruit pe 
duced by these varieties was faba 
perior to that of the wild Amenum 
vines and the vines themselves 
sufficiently winter hardy to withstald 
most of our winters without injumR 
The fruit quality of these hybmm 
though good, was still not compafé 
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to that of the European parent. So 
yarious grape breeders crossed the hy- 
bids with European varieties. This 
cross is typical of what our geneticists 
refer to as a backcross in which a hy- 
brid is crossed with one of its parents. 
Most of these crosses proved disap- 
pointing for the seedlings so produced 
were weak and lacking in winter hard- 
iness and resistance to diseases and in- 
sects. Consequently as time went on 
grape breeders turned more and more 
to intercrossing the many hybrid 
types which had been produced. From 
such crosses were developed our Ni- 
ggata, Diamond, Brighton, Jefferson, 
Brilliant, Ontario, Portland, Fredonia, 
Dunkirk, Hanover, Dutchess, Iona, 
Drbana, VanBuren and many others. 


Many of the above list of varieties 
were developed by plant breeders of 
the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. These 
men soon became aware that there 
semed to be a limit to the quality of 
the fruit which might be obtained 
from intercrossing American varieties 
of grapes. Theoretically the inter- 
crossing of varieties having a high pro- 
portion of American characteristics 
but bearing also some viniferous an- 
cestry should eventually produce off- 
spting having a preponderance of vini- 
ferous characters. However, the in- 
heritance of such characters is very 
complex and great numbers of seed- 
lings would need to be grown in order 
to permit the laws of chance recombi- 
tation of characters to produce new 
types having mostly viniferous char- 
acters. The limited means for grow- 
img and testing seedlings at the Ex- 
penment Station made it impossible 
to grow the large populations of seed- 
igs necessary for the reappearance 
d viniferous types. So these plant 

ers decided once again to turn 
to Varieties of pure Vitis vinifera as a 
wurce of improved quality. The ex- 
petiences of other grape breeders who 
tad previously tried to backcross 
American varieties on vinifera varie- 
tes had been very disappointing and 
thould have served to discourage these 


men from again making the attempt, 
but nevertheless they set about mak- 
ing such crosses. 


be well here to describe 
briefly the method used in crossing 
grapes. The grape flowers develop 
some time after the shoots have begun 
growth. They first appear as 
clusters of greenish berry-like struc- 
tures. Each of the berry-like struc- 
tures is an individual floret. Its petals 
are green and united at their edges to 
form a cup shaped cap which fits over 
the small pistil, which is shaped much 
like a milk bottle, and the stamens 
which surround it. The cap of petals 
does not open like most flowers but 
breaks free from the base of the pistil 
and is shed in one piece as the ex- 
panding stamens force it off. In mak- 
ing crosses one takes a pair of fine 
forceps or tweezers and carefully re- 
moves caps from the flowers of 
the variety selected for the seed par- 
ent a day or two before they shed their 
caps normally. The anthers are re- 
moved along with the caps, since they 
are tightly enclosed within the caps. 
After the cluster of flowers has been 
completely deantherized or emascul- 
ated, it is covered with a paper bag 
which is fastened tightly to the shoot 
to prevent chance contamination from 
pollen carried by wind or insects. At 
the same time clusters of flowers on 
the variety to be used as the male or 

lien parent are covered with paper 
oe also. However, the male parent 
flowers are not emasculated for we 
wish to transfer their pollen to the 
pistils of the emasculated flowers on 
the seed parent. In a day or two the 
flowers of the seed parent show that 
they are ready to be fertilized as is 
evidenced by the fact that they have 
a drop of nectar on their pistil ends. 
Then we go to the vine we have select- 
ed for the pollen parent and if we 
have selected the clusters carefully, we 
find that the caps are being shed and 
the anthers have developed to the 
stage of pollen maturity. The pollen 
is released as the anthers split znd is 
readily seen as a fine yellow 
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Seneca, an outstanding new yellow grape of viniferous quality developed @ 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station for eastern grape grower 
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fone shakes the flower cluster. Such 
3 pollen shedding cluster is taken to 
the emasculated clusters of the seed 

nt where it is dusted over the pis- 
tils. The bag is then replaced over the 

inated cluster and allowed to re- 
main until the fruit ripens. The seeds 
are then removed from the berries and 
alter stratifying over winter are plant- 
ed the following spring. The young 
plants obtained are grown in a nurs- 
ay for a year and then are dug and 
planted in a vineyard where they are 
gown until they have fruited. At this 
stage the plant breeder evaluates the 
good and bad points of each vine and 
selects the few which are worthy of 
further testing. These are then pro- 
gagated and grown on a more exten- 
sve scale. After further observation 
and study, any outstandingly superior 
individual may be selected for naming 
and introduction to the grape growing 


In 1915 flowers of Muscat Ham- 
burgh were pollinated with pollen from 
Diamond. Only eight seeds were ob- 
tamed and these produced only four 
seedlings which were planted in a vine- 
yard. Three of these bore fruit of only 
mediocre appearance and quality but 
the fourth bore huge clusters of beau- 
tilul golden yellow berries which were 
of wonderful flavor and quality. This 
seedling proved so outstanding that it 
was named Golden Muscat after hav- 
ing been tested for a few years. The 
reputation of Golden Muscat as a 
heavy producer of large, attractive 
dusters of high quality fruit has been 
well established now and the variety 
is being grown in many parts of Amer- 
ta and has received favorable reports 
m parts of the Old World. Golden 
Muscat produces excellent white wine 
addition to being a fine table grape. 

In 1917 Lignan Blanc, a French 
table grape, was crossed with pollen 
d Ontario. Again only a few seeds 
were produced and only seven plants 
survived to planting in the test vine- 
yard. Of these only one bore fruit of 
cutstanding merit and this individual 
wasmamed Seneca in 1928. All who 
lave tasted the crisp meated, delici- 
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ously sweet flavored, golden fruit of 
Seneca have been enthusiastic about 
it. It too is being grown commercial- 
ly in America and is worthy of plant- 
ing wherever grapes can be grown in 
this country. 

In 1923 Chasselas Rose, a French 
table variety, was crossed with Broc- 
ton. Of three seedlings of this parent- 
age one bore beautiful compact clust- 
ers of red fruit which ripened a few 
days later than Concord. The flavor 
of the fruit resembled that of Chas- 
selas Rose very closely and the vigor 
and productiveness of the vine were so 
outstanding that if was named Hector 
in 1937. Hector too produces white 
wine of good quality. 

In 1926 Zinfandel, a variety widely 
grown in California for red wine pro- 
duction, was crossed with Ontario. 
Two seedlings were selected for fur- 
ther testing from the eighteen which 
survived to fruiting One of these 
bore large clusters of beautiful blue 
fruit of delicious flavor. The vine 
bears tremendous crops and ripens its 
fruit a few days earlier than Ontario. 
This variety was named Schuyler in 
1946. 

Another line of development was 
followed in another cross made in 1928 
involving Thompson Seedless and On- 
tario. The former parent is the green 
berried, large clustered seedless grape 
grown so widely in California for table 
uses and raisins. About forty-nine 
seedlings of this parentage were fruit- 
ed and of these eleven were so out- 
standing in fruit quality that th 
were selected for further testing. All 
of these were seedless. One of the 
seedless vines was so outstanding that 
in 1946 it was named Interlaken Seed- 
less and released for distribution to 
the public. Interlaken Seedless ripens 
very early and at least a week before 
Ontario. It bears good crops of med- 
ium sized clusters with berries of less 
than medium size which ripen to a 
beautiful clear golden color. It is en- 


tirely seedless and has a sweet, —- 
Seedless - 


fully rich flavor. Interlaken 
appears to be the first seedless grape 
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which may become horticulturally 
successful in the eastern United 
States. 

In addition to these varieties pro- 
duced by backcrossing American var- 
ieties, which are hybrids of Vitis vini- 
fera themselves, on other vinifera 
grapes, many other seedlings of sim- 
ilar origins are being tested at the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. These include 
seedlings of Muscat Hamburgh by 
Ontario, of Muscat Hamburgh by 
Hubbard, Ribier by Hubbard, Ribier 
by Ontario, Muscat Hamburgh by 
Wayne, Black Hamburgh by Ripley, 
Chasselas Golden by Brocton, Fred- 
onia by Black Monukka, and many 
other combinations. Still other com- 
binations of crosses have been made 
which have not yet fruited. These 
lots of material may produce seedlings 
which will be superior to any yet de- 
veloped. 

The question arises as to why these 
plant breeders of the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva have succeeded in at- 
tempts which resulted only in failure for 
the fruit breeders of the last century. 
The answer seems to lie in the choice 
of varieties used as parents. It may 
here be emphasized that earliness of 
ripening, hardiness of vine, resistance 
to diseases and insects and regularitv 
of production are characters which 
must be contributed by the American 
parent used in the cross. In choosing 
Ontario, Diamond, Ripley, Dunkirk, 
Brocton, Fredonia and others to cross 
with the early season, more depend- 
able producing varieties of vinifera 
grapes, these men seem to have hit 
combinations which possessed far 
greater possibilities than those tried 
by earlier workers. The American var- 
ieties used as parents represent several 


additional generations of 
ond the varieties used by aie 
ogers, Moore, Rommel, 
other grape enthusiasts of thegime 
teenth century. However, 
breeders of today are not yet Salam 
with the results they have Olam 
to date. The varieties named ame 
troduced, good though they areal 
weaknesses which put 
their culture. Though far more 
hardy than their vinifera parents 
are less resistant to winter ee 
than the most hardy America 
ieties such as Concord, Vania 
Fredonia, Clinton and Catawbay 
peratures of twenty degrees belomaem 
will injure the vines severely 
they have been especially welligm 
and cared for. They are more Sige 
ible to downy and powdery Miljem 
than many American varietieg 
many vinifera varieties they pen 
heavily from spurs and the basal 
of canes. Therefore they are likes 
overbear and in so doing may Weaken 
themselves sufficiently to be ststepe 
rble to winter freezes. Careful 
and training will solve this problem 
however. So it may be said here that 
we now have varieties of grapes When 
bear fruit approaching vinifera quality 
on vines which approach the Amentan 
species in hardiness and resistance ® 
diseases and insects. The goal of iy 
brids which combine the most dea 
able characteristics of both species i 
not yet been attained. Howeverwe 
have progressed a considerable a 
tance in that direction and a fewyeas 
of additional breeding work involving 
additional generations of seeding 
may yet give us the perfect vareqe 
high quality, winter hardy, pest 
sistant, productive grape whith a 
eastern viticulture needs so bad 


Fighting Insects Organically 


By spreading the milky spore disease, two pounds to an acre, 
Japanese beetles come under control within four years; using two 
thousand pounds will bring control within two years. 
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McFarland 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ls writing about broad-leaved ever- 
greens my main object is to make peo- 
ple think, then observe, compare, 
sudy and discover. In a magazine de- 
voted to orgamic gardening, and one 
which most capably presents what can 
be done on the land made with the 
tatutal leaves of the trees a subject 
which rests for the supporting fertility 
ithe land upon what happens to the 
lage that does fall is very much in 
point. 

Our first thought in discussing ever- 
geens is of course of the great pines, 
spruces, fir and other big tree genera 
that give us most of the lumber we 
wed and disregard as we waste it. To 
me who has an easy memory of the 
tays when the heart-life of Pennsyl- 
Yamia was being rafted down its rivers 
ery spring the subject becomes irri- 
ltingly disturbing, particularly as 


memory tells of the first views of the 
natural forest, or the forest unnatural 
as it becomes when its richness of 
narrow-leaved and conifierous ever- 
greens is disturbed and all dependence 
is left on the deciduous or leaf-drop- 
ping trees. 

The thought, therefore, is to arouse 
curiosity about broad-ieaved ever- 
greens, mostly as objects of admira- 
tion. In Pennsylvania not many resi- 
dents long on the land have failed at 
some time or other to see what is in- 
correctly called “mountain laurei” and 
to admire its unique beauty; this then 
leading right on to consideration of 
another broad-leaved evergreen which 
once clothed many of these hills, 
Rhododendron maximum. Beginning 
with the laurel—which is not at all a 
laurel, but botanically named Kalmia 
—we open great wealth of beauty and 
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plant desirability. It is not hard to 
have at home kalmia and rhododen- 
dron, provided the soil has been made 
by mature’s processes rather than 
ground up through man’s necessities. 
All the broad-leaved evergreens within 
the scope of this story require what is 
known as sour—otherwise acid—-soil, 
always leafy and a by-product of un- 
counted ages in which the land was 
being formed by nature’s deliberate 
processes on the backbone of rocks 
that make up so much of Penn’s pic- 
turesque gift from Charles IT. 

Each year journeys are proposed to 
see the azaleas in early spring, and 
later the laurels and sometimes the 
rhododendrons that now clothe the 
hills. Not all of the azaleas that we 
do see are broad-leaved evergreens, to 
be sure, but all the rhododendrons and 
the kalmias fall under that classifica- 
tion. One doesn’t see many mature 
trees with broad-leaved evergreen fol- 
iage, simply because we don’t wait 
long enoguh. In the Eagles Mere 
mountain woods I have had to do 
with rhododendrons that were almost 
trees, and I know that in many parts 
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of rich America this Rose-bay, as 
sometimes called, flourishes to gig 
size and age. Indeed, there comesiny 
my memory the time when I gig 
path cleared under and through gm 
tural forest planting of rhododendime 
that must have been many hung 
of years old, and I can still stem 
smile of derision on the face ofa 
woodsman who was with me Whel 
told him that these plants hadi 
value. When I spoke of howiim 
people of wealth had planted jim 
gardens of rhododendron and Taam 
plants ravaged from the hills, hejook 
ed at me with scarcely respectful en 
durance. It couldn’t be true! 

The azaleas are not prominently 
evergreen, and we may thereforedie 
miss consideration of them in thisgen 
eral hint of what may easily be sem 
As the treasures of other lands tom 
to us they are sure to include im 
green azaleas, and we can withoub@e 
ficulty come to see how beautifila 
the broad-leaved evergreen formed 
this desirable plant. If we send Gir 
minds down the Allegheny ranged 
the Carolinas, we will find other form 
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of thododendrons, pasticularly one 
known as the Carolina rhododendron, 
gmewhat earlier, somewhat less am- 
ious in growth, exquisitely beauti- 
in its bloom, this is worthy to be 
planted with rhododendrons from any- 
here. We will find the land where 
these rhododendrons flourish well set 
sith other and smaller broad-leaved 
evergreens. If we are in these woods 
quite late in the season, the galax, 
wich is one of the most beautiful 
gound covers, may have started to 
am its leaves into the rich deep crim- 
wns which characterize it and which 
start the gee to plucking the leaves 
jr sale. We are quite sure to see an 
méergrowth of Gaultheria procum- 
bens, which carries the picturesque 
common name of wintergreen, and sn- 
dudes scarlet berries which we are 
gad to see and frequently glad to eat. 
Then in the southern hills there is the 
seasing leiophyllum also carrying on 
the broad-leaved idea in an extremely 
beautiful ground cover. There are 
many others. 

Almost certainly on such a trip we 
wil come to a holly somewhere, and 
will recognize it because of the way 
mwhich we have assisted in ravaging 
theholhes by purchasing the broken- 
ff branches with their scarlet berries 
lr Christmas decoration. This is in 
the Hex family, which does have leaf- 
opeing kinds of high merit but is 
worth all the attention we can give in 
isevergreen forms. The American 
toly (Ilex opaca) is lovely under all 
waditions, and when one has the pri- 
tiege of seeing it as I see it at Breeze 
litt is appreciated all the more be- 
came we know that these dainty little 
geen flowers in April are going to 
tum to the brilliant scarlet berries we 
lave long admired. Of course we come 
wEnow of the English holly (Tlex 
the difference between 
i English and the American holly 
fants being largely a matter of the 
iape of the leaves and their spines. 
The English holly, with a little more 
Git, is easily made a garden favorite, 
"th its fruiting dependent consider- 
ily upon the sex of the plants, just 


as we must depend for the American 
holly berries, so that anyone who un- 
dertakes to grow either needs to be 
sure he has both forms of plant in 
order that one will fertilize the other. 
Nowadays it is much in point to 
think of t China has done for us, 
and we do find that in many forms 
the vast Chinese flora becomes valu- 
able to us. First one can properly 
think of Ilex cornuta, because it hap- 
pens to be a 10-foot shrub when it is 
really grown, with exceptionally glossy 
and beautiful spiny-toothed leaves 
and its fruitage of scarlet berries that 
are a joy at Christmas time or any 
time. My favorite, however, is 
the smaller and much more dainty 
and pleasing I. pernyi which soon 
follows its abundant quite inconspicu- 
ous May flowers with good-sized scar- 
let berries that nestle in the axils of 
the leaves, and therefore do not show 
all the beauty at once. This shrub, as 
it readily becomes in suitable soil, 
ws rapidly into shapely form and 
is delightful whether in the early 
springtime when the new leaves are 
daintily yellowish or when they have 
reached the deep and shining maturity 
of summer. I Sve been friendly to 
this holly ever since a chance =" 
iven me by my nurseryman frien 
able rooted promptly and became a 
pleasing plant in the garden. To me 
the plant has value because it is a 
cherished friend I can show the visi- 
tor who has not before appreciated its 
beauty, after he has, at ina Hill, 
been filled up with the flowery splen- 
dor of roses and the other more as- 
suming garden inhabitants. 
There is likewise the Japanese holly 
(I. crenata), which is an excellent 
evergreen shrub in many forms, bear- 
ing black berries, the plant being very 
facile and easy to clip into any shape 
and to occupy any place. 
There is the deciduous holly, which 
carries bright red berries even if it 
doesn’t hold its agreeable foliage. It 
is called black-alder, and is botanical- 
ly I. verticiilata. From Virginia south 
Yaupon (I. vomitoria) takes posi- 
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Rhododendron carolinianum and cawtabieuse hybrid 
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don with its bright scarlet berries in 
awell-shaped little tree. 

Perhaps the easiest broad-leaved 

t to discuss is the box family, 
otherwise Buxus, made familiar by 
gason of its quite small leaves so 
dosely set on the fine twigs of the 
plant that any desired style or finish 
may be had by pruning. Those who 
lave been to Mount Vernon to do 
their devoirs at the home of the Father 
a his Country can see there how the 
box may be misused. It is not remote- 
ly possible that George Washington 
ger intended to make great high 
fing fences in his garden? The 
gmmon box kept on growing after 
he passed away, and then reverence 
for his memory prevented the kindly 
shearing that would have kept these 
plants within bounds. 

Onginally from Asia, the many 
forms of box have traveled the coun- 
fy and will continue so to do. If there 
Was no other good reason for the plant 
than its diminutive leaf-beauty there 
would be a reason for having good 
plants of it upon which to hang the 
various box legends that are almost 
as plentiful as the tree itself. When I 
say tree I am mindful of the fact that 
tne little bit of box that can be cut 
ffom any large specimen can be readily 

m into a tree without much delay. 
feated modestly and moderately it 
is 4 most important garden unit. At 
Breeze Hill I find it admirable for in- 
ttoducing a bit of formality into cer- 
tam of the garden locations, in one 
which box-bordered beds hold the 
peony plants that give my friends and 
myself much pleasure. 

Of the other forms of box, be they 
Chinese, Japanese, or what you want, 
I can only speak with appreciative 
moderation. 

Berberis is the botanical name and 
barberry the common designation re- 
lating to what Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
further describes as being “spiny 
shrubs with yellow wood, simple de- 
ciduous or evergreen leaves, turning 
bright colors in autumn,” etc. We 
touch very briefly on the evergreen 
kinds, which are from all the world 


and as they have been tamed in Amer- 
ica are delightful in every respect. 
There are deciduous kinds, but I must 
regretfully mention the hard name of 
one of the best in a 6-foot evergreen 
which carries the name Berberis ga~ 
gnepaini, notwithstanding which it 
has distinct and lovely foliage and a 
thoroughly pleasing habit. I get great 

leasure from B. verruculosa, which 
a most graceful leaves and a moder- 
ate height, with great adaptability so 
that it will form a fine specimen or as 
well, in small size, mark a border. 
(Just here somebody will get mixed 
up with B. thunbergi, the so-called 
Japanese barberry, which is almost but 
not altogether evergreen as used as a 
hardy and accommodating hedge 
plant.) There is a pleasing hybrid 
between the two that I have deserib- 
ed, as produced by a French nursery- 
man, I. chenaulti, and this one is like- 
wise good to have in the garden. I 
can drop this fine genus of evergreen 
berberis by suggesting that any friend 
can begin acquaintance with it, after 
which he will surely go on. 

Taking up another extremely pleas- 
ing but very little known broad-leaved 
evergreen, predominantly Chinese and 
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Himalayan, not altogether of broad- 
leaved evergreen status, let me begin 
by dividing the family name into syl- 
lables—Co-te-ne-as-ter. If once this 
long word is thus engraved on the 
memory you will always be glad you 
know about it as you enjoy the charm- 
ing plant. All with which you are like- 
ly to come in contact are of easy 
growth and may be trained as you 
want them—and you will want them. 
At Breeze Hill you would quite 
promptly ask what was the name of 
the ground cover that has saved our 
face where grass could not be grown. 
You would be told it was pachysan- 
dra, and if you will pronounce the 
first “h” as if it was a “k” and shorten 
the “y” to its vowel quality, the rest 
will come easy. The plant also will 
come easily, because it is a pervasive 
thing, never growing higher than a 
foot and moving out over the earth in 
half shady locations about a foot each 
way in all directions. It will do some 
hard jobs, and do them beautifully. 
Right with it comes the Christmas 
rose, Helleborus niger, which is really 
in bloom at Christmas though it isn’t 
then growing freely. Anyone who will 
give a plant of this fine thing a con- 
genial half-shady spot in good leafy 
soil will have his own reward in flow- 
‘ers that-will begin to be beautiful in 
late fall, and will still be presentable 


in the spring that follows. The plant 


can soon be divided and thus in- 
creased. 

The common English ivy, Hedera 
helix, must come into view, because it 
is so useful as well as beautiful, and it 


is surely and consistently evergreen, 


Jmprovement of Poor Lands 


University of Ohio. 


save when the soft young yellows 
leaves break in spring and make yg 
sure that the freezing days are ove 
It can be used in all sorts of plage 
other than bright sun, because it bys 
an accommodating and easy habit} 
will cover a wall, it will climb a pop 
it will provide a ground cover Whee 
grass will not grow. 


I may barely mention the great te 
form of broad-leaved evergreen 
Magnolia grandiflora, which has te 
most unfair and unpleasant name 
Bull Bay in the South, and to someg 
us in the Middle States is impossible 
because while it will grow and sium 
and bloom magnificently, one som 
winter will take it down. The 
nolia family is full of different beauty 
and good color, but this southem 


evergreen form of it is only tobe “ie 
mentioned here. | 
Those who know the blueberne get 
and the cranberries know an admire 2 
able form of the broad-leaved ever . 
green which is evergreen when you ie 
keep it so. The fruits are good bom of 
commercially and otherwise, and the sail tha: 
family itself is a most delightful form al-of 
of evergreen. I think too of the Or a 
ental barberry form .of Nandima, 
which grows to 8 feet in height ands “hich 
called in China “Heavenly Bamboo had ba 
It is worth experimenting with because ake 
of the richness of its foliage, whether ae 
evergreen or deciduous. eually 
Again I must protest that thisisa three ye 
suggestive article only, offered @ are solc 
make people enjoy some plants they feet tall 
may have not enjoyed, and better choice ¥ 
treat some that they have misused: tree or : 
budded 
as the t 
Two 
to buy 
manent 
trees ai 
LESPEDEZA is a legume that thrives where other — r 
soil improvers fail. It provides a hay crop, pasture, seeds a ry 
abundantly, and rarely fails to make a stand. “The use of — 
lespedeza with treatment of lime and fertilizer has been plantin 
a means of making good land of depleted soils,” says the ogre 
tivation 
As fe 
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In She Back Yard 


By FRED McCREADY 


Wa many of us turning away 
from the smoky city and its complex 
problems and nervous strain there is 
an ever-growing crop of small farmers 
and back-yard orchardists looking for 


more information on growing fruit 


trees. 

There is nothing quite like fresh ap- 
gles and peaches and pears from your 
own trees and nothing tastes quite as 
good as your cider, in spite of the trou- 
bleof making it. Therefore, one should 
gve some thought and study to the 
varieties of trees one plans to buy, 
choose them at a reliable nursery and 
give them careful planting. 

I myself learned where little apple 
tees came from when I was a boy 
working in a New England apple can- 
ting factory. I helped run the cider 
mill that was attached to it and at the 
end of the day we would wash the 
seeds out of the remaining pulp. These 
were sent by the bagful to nurseries 
which planted them and the next fall 
had a crop of seedlings for grafting or 
root budding. 

In selling fruit trees the nurseryman 
usually grades them as one, two or 
three year olds. Many two year olds 
ate sold when the trees are five to six 
feet tall. It appears to be a matter of 
choice whether to take a root grafted 
tree or a budded one, but the two year 
budded tree probably will be as large 
as the three year grafted one. 

Two year trees in general are best 
to buy because they have their per- 
manent top formed. The one year 
tees are not fully branched and. one 
must understand topping. A two year 
tee also will be more resistant to 
drought during its first year after 
planting. However, one year trees will 
grow readily where the ground is moist 
and they receive proper care and cul- 
vation. 

As for the apple, this is an ancient 


fruit mentioned, as you probably re- 
member in the first chapter of Genesis 
and cultivated for more than 2,000 
years. It came to America so early 
that later settlers found the Indians 
with planted orchards. As early as 
1847 the first load of nursery stock . 
went to Oregon by oxteam and wagon. 
Then, too, there was that most famous 
of all apple planters, Appleseed John- 
ny, an itinerant peddler of the last 
century who loved the old apple trees 
of his New England home so much 
that later when he spent his life travel- 
ing through Ohio and the middle west 
he constantly planted apple seeds 
along the roads. 

However, wherever apples have gone 
it always is noticeable that while irri- 
gation brings beautiful looking, large 
fruit, the taste seldom equals that of 
fruit grown on naturally watered 
ground. The same is true of all the 
juicy fruits and explains why peaches 
and cherries are seldom found in the 
irrigated parts of the west. The great- 
est distribution of apple orchards is in 
the middle Atlantic states, with New 
England and the middle west a close 
second. But apples are grown even in 
Texas and Arizona and Montana and 
Minnesota so if proper care is taken 
of them they will thrive almost any- 
where. However, if you are, by chance, 
considering a commercial orchard re- 
member the mountains! Apple and 
other orchards seem to always do ber- 
ter on the south and cast side of 
mountains where they receive protec- 
tion from wind and cold. Other fac- 
tors of safety are bodies of water such 
as the Great Lakes. Trees planted 
within five to ten miles of the lakes 
in New York and Ohio are rarely in- 
jured due to the tempering effect of 
the lakes on the water. ' 

In the northern tier of states, until 
recent years the Baldwin was the 
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most populaf apple but now has been 
replaced by the McIntosh. The Rhode 
Island Greening, Northern Spy, Weal- 
thy, Delicious, Ben Davis and Duch- 
ess are other popular varieties. The 
Jonathan and Wagener are popular in 
Michigan but not elsewhere. 

In the Central Atlantic section 
south of New York City to Georgia 
will be found York Imperials, Stay- 
man Winesap, Winesap, Delicious and 
Rome Beauty most popular. 

In the Ohio basin Rome Beauty 
. and Grimes Golden lead off with the 
Jonathan, Stayment Winesap and De- 
licious next. In Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and lower Nebras- 
ka the Jonathan is the leading variety. 
Ben Davis, formerly most popular, 
suffered severely in recent years from 
dry summers. Other important vari- 
eties are Delicious, Winesap, Grimes 
Golden and Staymen Winesap. 

In southern Iowa and sections of 
Wisconsin bordering on Lake Michi- 
gan the Jonathan, Grimes Golden and 
Delicious do best. In the section north 
of this the northern tier apples do best 
due to their hardiness. In Minnesota 
the new Haralson variety is considered 
promising as well as the new Anoka 
from South Dakota. The Joan and 
Secor, new varieties from the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment station also 
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are being planted in warmer regions 

In the far west the varieties yay 
with the many changes in climate 
the various valleys. However, in spi 
of the disadvantages of irrigation bow 
in cost and in taste the Pacific Goa 
and Mountain states produce ome 
third of the apple crop of the country 

But anyone planting apple trees fg 
personal use should consider first @ 
all, flavor. The tendency today, 
every grocer will tell you, is to produ 
a fine, big apple that usually is juice 
less and tasteless. 

Another consideration is how long 
it will take the tree to bear in quam 
tity. Here are the figures on the most 
popular trees: 


Tree Years to Bear 
Delicious 5- 8 years 
Winesap 6- 8 years 
Stayman Winesap 4- 6 years 
Jonathan 4- 6 years 
Rome Beauty 4- 6 year 
McIntosh 4- 6 years 
Grimes Golden 6- 8 years 
Yellow Newton §-10-yean 
Northern Spy 10-14 years 


As to disease, apple scab is by far 
the most serious fungus disease affect 
ing apples. If the trees also are sup 
ceptible to spray injury of the foliage 
system then the productivity of the 
tree will be reduced by using sprays 
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The Delicious, Stayman, Winesap, 
Rome Beauty and McIntosh, all are 
msceptible to the scab but are resist- 
gt to spray injury. On the other 
jand, the York Imperial and Jona- 
dan are resistant to scab but are 
gsceptible to spray injury. This is 
gmething those who spray must con- 
afer. Those who want to rely on 
gmpost have two problems less. Th 
gedn’t spray. But the large orchar 
st will want to go slow before elim- 
mating the spray gun. He can do it 
wentually but it is a long-time pro- 
position. 

Bitter rot is a serious disease in the 
sctions where the summer tempera- 
tres are high and therefore the Ben 
Davis and Golden Delicious which are 
gpecially susceptible to it do not do 
well in the south. The Jonathan, Rome 
Rauty, York Imperial and Golden 
Delicious also are susceptible to cedar 


mst and should be avoided in sections . 


where this disease is found. 


Finally, in considering the choice of 
ay fruit tree, orchardists always lean 
io the newer varieties claiming that 
changes in chmate and in the trees 
make this necessary. They point to 
the great loss of Ben Davis trees in 
the middle west due to the drought 
years of 1930 to 1936. The Baldwin, 


Oldenburg and Spitzenburg, all very 
popular trees in 1910 now are seldom 


seen. 
PEACHES 

The history of peaches goes back 
almost as far as that of apples and 
perhaps the first indoor growing of 
trees was done with peach trees in 
Babylonian times. 

In general peach trees seem to do 
best on hills away from the rivers and 
hollows. They should never have sod 
growing under them unless they are 
regularly cultivated or heavily mulch- 
ed. While they succeed in many types 
of soil they usually do best in a loose, 
open soil or gravelly loam rather than 
in a heavy one. Manure, should not 
be applied near the roots at planting 
time. 

Unhke most other fruit trees peach- 
es are seldom planted when over one 
year old. One reason for this is that 
trees over that age have a large root 
and branch system which makes 
transplanting awkward. Before plant- 
ing it is customary to prune the year 
old tree of all its branches except the 
main trunk about three feet tall. If 
the tree is exceptionally large a few 
side branches may be left on to within 
two or three buds of the main trunk. 

North American peaches come from 
two distinct families, the white North 
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China group and the yellow Persian 
peach. . The standard of the yellow 
peaches for many years has been the 
Early Crawford and the Elberta. In 
the white peach the Carman is an old 
standby in the northern tier of states. 

But many new and promising vari- 
eties have improved the strains such 
as Early Elberta, Marigold, J. H. 
Hales, Fowler, Mikado, Rochester, 
Valiant, Vedette, Veteran and Sun- 
beam. The Belle of Georgia also is the 
belle of New England since it with- 
stands cold climates very well. It 
sometimes is known as the white El- 


berta. 
PEARS 

Pears prefer a heavier soil than 
peaches. The holes dug for planting 
them will need to be deeper than for 
apple trees since the roots tend to 
grow deep. In transplanting, prune 
them much as apple trees, with one 
long main trunk and four or five short 
branches. 

In buying one or two pear trees it 
must be kept in mind that some var- 
ieties such as the Bartlett and Sheldon 
are self-sterile and must have other 
trees around them to pollinate. Clapp 
Favorite is one of the best pollenizers. 
In general, it is better to have two 
pear trees of different varieties because 
the newer varieties do not pollinate so 


well. The only varieties that will ay 
cross are the Seckel and Bartlett. 
Most popular today are the Ban 
lett, the leading commercial pears the 
Bosc, with a long, tapering neck an 
usually seen on all fruit stands dumm 
the fall until Christmas; Duches 
D’Angouleme, a large autumn pele 
Anjou, one of the best fall varieties 
which can be stored into January, Te 
Gorham is of the Bartlett varem 
ripens two weeks later and is some 
what larger. The Kieffer is another 
old stand-by, large and juicy. 
Plums and apricots also mayhe 
planted and usually start bearing gam 
young but have to be planted im pam 
due to pollination. Both the Europea 
and Oriental varieties of plums am 
attractive and bear well. In plantim 
apricots it is wel] to plant three 
four trees because they are easily brake 
en by the wind and if one of trom 
lost the other is left sterile and ime 


Finally, there are the grafted tee 
for anyone with varied tastes ant 
only a small space. Nurseries now sup 
ply apple trees with as many a5 im 
different kinds of popular apples A 
friend of mine has a cherry tree With 
a couple of varieties of cherries on® 
and plums as well, a side dish. Gralt 
ing is an interesting story in itsell. 


Soil Destruction and People 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD shows how soil fertility must 
be kept up or the health of animals and men will suffer. A 
drastic example is adduced by Dr. Bennett, Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, who found that one South Carolina 
County had a rural population of 29,442 in 1910 while: the 
same land supported only 13,462 in 1940, less than half. 
Why? 45 per cent of the total area was destroyed by erosion. 
Organic methods are one of the strongest and least expen- 
sive measures for rebuilding the topsoil and slowing down 
erosion by increasing water retention. 
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Soil and Health 


Review of Sir Albert Howard’s new book The Soil and Health. A Study 
of Organic Agriculture, Devin- Adair Co. $4.00. 


0, January 2nd, the long expected 
yok by the founder of the organic 
gethod of agriculture made its first 
gpearance. A new book by Sir Albert 
Howard is always an event of the first 
magnitude, but this new book is dou- 
iy important for several reasons. 
fast, the plants are our main source of 
aeagy. Without the energy derived 
jem plants even atomic energy could 
mt be released. Second, for some 
ity-five years the author has accum- 
dated information and experiments on 
the occurrence and prevention of dis- 
mse in connection with plant growth 
m@ animal and ‘human existence. 
Tard, Sir Albert means to establish 
te thesis that: most of our diseases 
a be traced to impoverished soil, 
which leads to imperfectly synthesized 
gotein and to the breakdown of the 
gutective arrangements that Nature 
is designed for us. Those are the 
sated purposes of the book, excellent- 
kcomprised in its very title. Much 
mw information on healthy soils, 
jlants, animals, and men is contained 
athe book, since hundreds of cor- 
mpondents from all parts of the 
world sent in their observations and 
mults. In other words, Sod and 
Health gives the first world-wide pic- 
mre of the organic method and num- 
aos illustrations bear witness to its 
diectiveness. 

The Introduction, headed An Ad- 
vmture in Research, shows how the 
author came to know so much about 
jlant growth and why he arrived at 

fundamental conclusions as 
these: The birthright of all living 
things is health. The impaired health 
atuman populations is due to a de- 
kt in the previous links of the chain: 
wil, plant, animal, man. To retrace 
®t steps is not so difficult if we set 

‘minds to the problem to make the 

unbroken, by returning all 


wastes to the land, by considering 
that animals and piant growth, cash 
crop and dairy farming for instance, 
cannot be separated, and by securing 
conditions that make mycorrhiza 
growth possible. This book is the Song 
of Songs of Nature and natural ways 


in agriculture. 

Part 1 of the book discusses the part 
played by the soil. Highly interesting 
discussions are given on primitive 
farming, farming in the Middle Ages, 
shifts that teok place through modern 
times, especially in 19th century Eng- 
land, on the rule of the profit motive 
and the exploitation of virgin soil fer- 
tility. One chapter is headed “The 
Intrusion of Science”. Just as remote 
as human profit concerns are from the 
unshakeable laws of nature, just as in- 
adequate is the scientific method of 
the laboratory. If people wish to call 
attention to the fact that the mother 
of all Experiment Stations, Rotham- 
sted im England, managed to grow 
grain on artificially fertilized plots for 
a hundred years, they must also see, 
what Rothamsted does not advertise, 
the shortcomings; the seed used has 
come anew to those plots every year 
from the best available outside source. 
As the seed contains the very nutri- 
ents which give the plant its early 
start, seeds being quite differently 
composed according to the place 
where they were grown, an unknown 
factor of outside fertility was intro- 
duced into the Rothamsted plots and 
we still don’t know if grains could be 
continually grown on the same place. 
Perhaps, the history of fertilizi 
would have gone quite differently 
the experiment had been run without 
leavmg out the most important fac- 


tor, seed. 
The second part discusses at length 
Disease in present-day farming and 
ing. Soil di and crop dis- 
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eases are shown to connect with 
unsound practices. Whether it is the 
potato or rice or the grape vine, How- 
ard discusses its problems. Disease 
and health in livestock follows. A pas- 
ture had been treated with chemicals, 
the next day the animals refused to 
feed there. Everybody knows how 
some parts of the world are affected 
with the scourge of hoof and mouth 
disease; it always hits the farming 
regions where cattle are stabled and 
inadequately feed. Howard is con- 
vinced that the rise in contagious 
abortion of cattle is due to malnu- 
trition too. Just as the healthy human 
throws. off TB infection, the healthy 
cow will throw off the parasite of this 
disease. Malnutrition, in this case 
however, means concentrate feeding, 
since the stomach of ruminating ani- 
mals is not suited to concentrated 
food. In the animal diet a natural 
variety of herbs must be considered. 
Simply seeding a piece of land with 
grasses and not considering the many 
herbage plants that cows like to nib- 
ble on is unsound. Many other inter- 
esting and well-discussed matters are 
presented and we are already curious 
how the American agronomists—after 
all nothing but Howard’s unwilling 
younger colleagues—will react. For 
Sir Albert was not an amateur or a 
plain dirt gardener; he ran big experi- 
ment stations and added by his crop 
improvements an annual value of 
$30,000,000 to the needs of a starving 
world. If he could do so in India, 
maybe, the younger scientists had 
better heed his advice. I wonder if 
there is a single one of them whé has 
similar achievements to his credit. 


Soil Fertility and Human Health is 
the title of the next chapter. Every 
bit of argument is supported by orig- 
inal letters or experiments, including 
the famous ones by McCarrison, who 
first called attention to the healthy 
Hunzas. The war experiences of Eng- 
land have added to our previous infor- 
mation and dieticians should espec- 
ially enjoy reading about results. 


Readers who have given thought 
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to health matters will wonder 
different soil treatment can produ 
different plants, how the wrong fas 
ing of plants, animals or men ae 
generate sickness. Sir Albert relene 
this respect on the ingenious posite 
of McDonagh, author of Usmee 
through Medicine, who considers gm 
tein synthesis the central problem 
A dozen or so years ago, this pogitm 
would not have found much acca 
from physiologists, but recent stiidiy 
on protoplasm and painstaking 
periments on mineral uptake ite 
plant, connected especially with th 
relationship of nitrogen and potah 
economy, make McDonagh’s them 
quite plausible. The idea of Me 
Donagh that socalled Virus diseamm 
for instance the decline diseases tha 
have the citrus growers of Amen 
worried no end, can be reduced 
faulty protein synthesis is an ie 
esting hypothesis that might well 
further investigated. - Only recently 
one of our readers wrote that he cured 
a deadly banana disease, attributed 
virus, by composting. Health experts, 
whether eclectics or orthodox, might 
look into this matter profitably. 
The third major part of the wor 
deals with the fertility problem. What 
can we do to further healthy plant 
animals and men? Quite rightly 
Albert speaks of our present “plunder 
of the capital of the soil” and them 
versally recommended  “short-tem 
solutions.” An experiment 
worker who has never owned a fa 
and who never intends to live ont 
land, but who lives on a salary 
rived from public funds, must fat 
hit at one time, perhaps in the eathe 
stages of big profiteering, on the pit 
ciple evident to this very day 
official publications: How to make 
farming more profitable for the farm 
who at the moment has the lat 
Tests are run which will show, les 
say, that when more than twenty @& 
of manure are applied to an acre @ 
corn yield will not imcrease prop 
tionately. While more corn will ® 
harvested, the excess will not “pay- 
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manure will be advised not to apply 
gore than the twenty tons. The facts 
chat the extra application will make 
, difference for following crops, will 
make the soil lighter, warmer, more 
etentive of water, will make the 
lrmer therefore less dependent on 
geather, free to plow at less favorable 
fmes, and cut down on the power 
weded, these very important facts 
that may spell success or failure are 
sot included in the experiment sta- 
gon man’s reports. At best, he will 
geak vaguely of a “residual effect”. 
i this went very nicely until recent- 


Wy. 

“Ml of a sudden, people got wise that 
wgetables may look alike and seem a- 
ike, but have as much as a thousand 
gr cent difference in food value for 
juman health. A new problem for the 
msearchman. If we wait until he has 
wived the details, we will starve to 
death. If we follow the method of 
mture, which Sir Albert has intro- 
duced into agricultural practice, we 
wil get healthier. Of great impor- 
tmce is the aspect of subsoiling. 
Meer all, our topsoils have formed 
fom the underlying rock strata. If 
the topsoils become expropriated of 
sential minerals by continued crop- 
ping, let us tap the subsoil. Subsoiling 
mill become more and more important 
4% nature is changed by man’s inter- 
ference and as preservation of the top 
wil becomes more and more a fact. 
Something has to be done to keep 
the top soil up to par. Many other 
mteresting details about soil fertility 
mill be before your eyes in this 
chapter. 

Another aspect of this last discus- 


Manure Does Jt 


SMITH and VANDECAVEYE of. Washington State College 
found that manure applications produced a considerable increase of 
valuable soil nitrogen, better than combinations of straw or alfalfa 
plus chemicals. The 23-year experiment showed how sound the or- 
ganic method is as a measure to conserve fertility. 


sion is the cost angle and the present- 
day application of compost all over 
the world. Howard writes that at 
first only rarely “did a letter from 
America reach him, but that of late 
the mail threatens to develop into a 
minor avalanche. “What a contrast 
this country provides to that expert- 
ridden Island in the North Sea— 
Great Britain. The alert Americans 
are learning about soil fertility by 
doing because they have not lost 
that priceless pioneering quality—a 
willingness to dare.” 
Such words show Sir Albert’s per- 
sonality. He is trying to get some- 
thing under way against many odds: 
To found our civilization on a fresh 
basis—on the full utilization of the 
earth’s green carpet. He may see the 
odds more often than the successes, 
but it would seem that this book con- 
tains enough startling and re-assuring 
evidence for anyone to follow in his 
footsteps. He dares the advocates of 
the chemical school to test his 
method. Lack of money can hardly be 
the reason why they don’t join issues. 
Could it be that they do not want 
to find the organic method successful? 
The time has come when we must; the 
age of banditry is over and construc- 
tion has to set in where oe of 
the soil was the rule. “Does mankind 
possess the understanding to grasp 
the possibilities which the simple 
truth unfolds? If it does and if it has 
the audacity and the courage to tread 
the new road, then civilization will 
take a step forward and the Solar Age 
will replace this era of rapacity which 
is already entering into its twilight.” 
EYER 


Garden Cle de ebruary 


NORTHERN GARDENS: 


Pruning may be undertaken on mild days; if trees are full of water sprue 
wait until June for the major operations. Canes may be.cut now, also cunmmn 
and gooseberries. Last call also for grape vine pruning. Clean out tip-togtm 
brambles. Start apple seedlings. Cherry budding may : be. starteg. Protect 
trees against sunscald, watch for rodénts:.. .. 


Watch for rodents and overheating infegmes, -Checkighe storage 
the mildest parts of the North, corn salad-and spinack-may-be put out iit 
last part of he month, but usually it is ‘Better to. wait-until March, begat 
the seeds may wash away. 


Leave mulches on the ground as long as thaws alternate with fee 
Destroy caterpillar nests in trees and hedges. 


Seed flats may be readied. Sow the slow-growing flowers, verbena, lobela, 
ageratum, annual campanula, dahlia, stock, wallflower, marigold, fringed pet 
ia. Vegetables that may be started now are cauliflower, cabbage, Brussel 
sprouts, broccoli, but those which should be started are celery, celeriagyege 
plant, pepper, tomato. But save flat space for transplanting the seedlings alte 
they have made a leaf or two. 


Under glass you make cuttings of carnations, sow aster, primula Chitenm 
gentian, sweet pea. Bench asters, calendula, candituft, campanula, corniime, 
Jerusalem cherry, marguerites, snapdragons, salpiglossis. In the warm Hamme 
plant begonia semperflorens, gerbera, gloxinia, St. Paulia, bench dalomm 
gloxinia, hyacinth; tulips. Lilies should not have much more than 55% 


SOUTHERN GARDENS: 


Lawns will resume active growth and can be topdressed. Ornemiaaml 
can be set out, also in the warmer parts of ‘the Northwest. Try the Loquatm 
Japanese plums, which is not only ornamental but tasty. Also the gagmmh 
which have quite a range and are not nearly enough treasured for elm 
flowers or fruit. 


Renovate established plants of fuchsias, repot and fertilize other Rome 
plants. Gladiolus and Watsonia, montbretia, canna, ranunculus. go out Hae 
lower South for best results. Practically all tender annuals can now beaamm 
and a succession of hardy flowers, especially sweet peas. 


Vegetables that make a fast growth will be good for market gardenemyay 
always some new varieties and use a catalogue that gives precise informal” 
about shortcomings of the varieties. The large established houses which am 
many branches put out such lists. 
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| Compost 


By HEINRICH MEYER 


In our Results pages we have not 
infrequently a letter which reports 
the gardener’s observations of insect 
pests. Two such letters appeared on 
page 17 in the December number. Mr. 
Thomas from Ashville, N. C., grew 
grapes without bugs after converting 
to compost and Mrs. LaGrange. from 
Albany, New York was the only one 
in her neighborhood who could raise 
beans without bean beetles—without 
spraying. Similar information comes 
from other parts of the country. Mr. 
W. H. Insley of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
writes: “Incidentally, the Mexican 
beetle and other pests seem to shun 
my garden since I have discontinued 
chemical fertilizers and since I’ve been 
sticking to compost and bone meal.” 
Mrs. L. B. Wright of Kansas City, 
Mo., says that her garden “has ex- 
celled itself with a noticeable reduc- 
tion in bugs and worms.” Even more 
letters .come in about plant diseases: 
“T have used my first three month 
old compost this summer on tomatoes 
and I must say they were the best 
plants for vigor and fruit I have ever 
seen and I have had no blight, as m 

neighbors have had”, writes Mr. E. N. 
Davoly of Upper Darby, Pa. The 
wellknown fecturer, Dr. Louis B. Hill 
of Tujunga, Cal. came by the other 
day and told us of Dr. Gabriel of En- 
cinitas, California, who seems to have 
licked even the nematodes by com- 
posting methods. 


I have been puzzled for an explana- 
tion of these reports. There is no deny- 
ing the facts, when one letter after an- 
other states in plain language what 
happens and when I myself have ob- 
served similar things, as previously re- 
ported. The observers are not enthus- 
lasts, but reliable gardeners who are 
able to compare previous years with 
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later performance. Garden editorgan 


not missing among them. Thus, Me 4 


Orrin Hale of Northwest Gardengae 
ported similar instances which we pre 
viously reprinted. But what goes oni 
How does it happen? 

In turning to the scientific litem 
ture about insect diets we find yey 


little information. In fact, Professor | 


Brues, author of Insect Dietary (Hae 
vard University Press, Cambridge 
Mass. 1946 $5.00), has nothing on th 
subject. But other authors have gives 
thought to the question and some & 
periments have already been under 
taken. The conclusions are definitely 
promising. The February 1946 num 
ber of the Journal of Economic Bate. 
mology has a report by Leonard Hage 
man of the University of Missoun, 
Columbia, Mo., entitled, /nfluence@ 
Soil Minerals on Insects. From them 
observations and controlled exper 
ments it seems already clear that 3 
better feeding of plants may dive 
pests away while sickly, undernoursi- 
ed plants become their prey. Let 
first look into the various cases cited 
by the author. 

The grain aphis, chinch bug, greet 
house thrips, greenhouse white fly and 
Colorado potato beetle were studied 
“Insects being animals, it would seem 
logical to expect that they too might 
be affected by mineral shortages am 


_other deficiencies in their food supply 


similar to man and livestock,” was the 
working hypothesis that Haseman de 
veloped; this is an ingenious approach 
since we already know that humans 
suffer from soil deficiencies and that 
“hidden hunger” that may breed ¥at 
ious diseases if not spell the doom ¢ 
the human race. Still, it does not & 
plain why insects should feed on poor 
ly fed plants and thereby desta 
themselves. 
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The greenhouse white fly went after 
gmatoes that were grown in a soil 
Micient in either phosphorus or mag- 
gum and left the fully nourished 
ats. Grain aphids grown on defi- 
mat plants succeeded at first more 
ian those feeding on fully nourished 
uots. This is quite understandable 
gf finds analogies in plant life. A 
sant grown in rich soil may make an 
mended vegetative growth and post- 


Bene reproduction until it has some- 


Saat exhausted the nutrients. Some- 
dng similar seems to happen.with the 


Sais. It rushes into quick reproduc- 


mm and produces many generations in 
ist succession as though to make the 
ist of its poorly balanced grain diet. 
Ts the conclusion is that here we 


ve “a species which in nature may. 


gmally be stimulated to greater crop 
étruction on land showing deficien- 
as of one or more of the particular 
gi minerals.” Where iron or nitrogen 
mre lacking, the pest, however, did 
mmake any headway; only deficien- 
& in sulfur, calcium, potash, phos- 
and magnesium stimulated 
iem into reproduction. The checking 
ithe early experiment by Delaplane 
iught out interesting facts. The 
ghids produced offspring normally on 
aly nurtured plants in 232 hours; 
Men calcium was lacking, they re- 
gred 272 hours, when magnesium 
ms missing 306 hours. Their average 
umber was reduced too, and one con- 
dision was that the aphids need 
mple nitrogen for their success. 

We might add parenthetically our 
mm observation with rose aphids, 
thich follow the same rule. They al- 
mys feed on the young shoots and 
Mayes which have notably higher ni- 
igen content than older parts of the 
gant. We might also say that. the 


nitrogen factor may be an explanation 
for the compost results. Since nitro- 
gen is tied up with organic matter, 
compost acts as an agent of slow na- 
tural nitrogen release, whereas nitro- 
gen added im nitrate form from a bag 
of fertilizer is too easily dissolved and 
indiscriminately forced on the plants. 
This might explain why such plants 
become more quickly infested than 
compost grown plants. 

The opposite is true of the chinch 
bug. Dr. Stone found that it not only 
thrives better and produces faster and 
more offspring, but also lives longer 

grown on corn grown under ni- 
trogen deficiency. This explains, says 
Professor Haseman, why the chinch 
bug thrives in nature best on eroded 
and poor hillsides, while the fertile 
land at the bottom shows less infesta- 
tion. In this case, compost again 
would offer an explanation. It will 
conserve soil minerals and nitrogen 
through the amounts of humus pres- 
ent and therefore, in this case, bring 
up the nitrogen level of the soil and 
thus repel the chinch bug. 


Much publicity has already been 
given to the observation by Dr. Witt- 
wer and the entomologists of the uni- 
versity of Missouri about thrips re- 
jecting New Zealand spinach that was 
well supplied with nitrogen. The 
thrips attacked regularly the plants 
that were starved for nitrogen. “This 
was the most perfect picture of insect 
response to 2 mineral deficiency we 
have yet seen,” writes Haseman, and 
in the general conclusion he suggests 
that the indications are “that insects 
require less of minerals and that they 
may actually thrive best on shortages 
of certain minerals.” 


(To be continued ) 


Corn Jassels Are Rich in Vitamin 


When dried to the same moisture content as corn kernels the 
tassels of corn, which are discarded in hybrid corn breeding proved 
higher in vitamin and protein content than the corn itself. 


Problems and Answers by a Group of Experts. 


oo so often a letter arrives in 
which a reader asks why his apple 
trees do not bear. They make good 

owth; they have been on the place 
for twelve or fifteen years, but simply 
won’t set fruit. One cause for this 
may be that the tree does not have a 
pollenizer nearby and cannot set fruit 
on its own pollen. This cannot be 
remedied except by planting suitable 
varieties near it. Another possible 
cause is this: There is a certain an- 
tagonism between reproduction and 
growth. If a tree makes a great vege- 
tative growth, it will not make fruits, 
unless some special conditions are 
created, usually by adding phosphate 
rock or colloidal phosphate and some- 
times by adding wood ashes, both of 
which tend to counteract the over- 
supply of nitrogen that stimulates 
vegetative growth. 

Reet than describing details, we 
might -for a moment recall the be- 
havior of the weeds. Early in the sea- 
son they start growing tall and pro- 
lific and then, in their own good time, 
they flower and produce seeds. Late 
in the season when they cannot make 
a tall growth before the onset of win- 
ter, they grow a few inches tall and 
then quickly flower and fruit. Apples 
are not so set up, they do not often 
fruit twice, though sometimes they 
bloom a second time. But as a rule, 
they behave like those weeds which 
grow tall and take their time with 
fruiting. Being trees and therefore 
perennials, they are not hurried by 
weather conditions but can postpone 
fruiting from one year to the next. 
We must not imagine that fruit trees 
bear fruit for man’s benefit anymore 
than human beings have children for 
the benefit of apple trees. For the 
apples are the tree’s children, their 
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seeds continue the family. And 
are like wealthy bachelors who iam 
get married if life is made too gy 
for them. 

This brings up the question of Wa 
we can do at the time of planting 
produce good fruit-setting. As toga 
linating proclivities, the nursery Gite 
logues give usually good advice tm 
as to the other aspect, fostering je 
‘productive development rather tim 
vegetative growth, there is quites 
controversy involved. To reduce itt 
its practical problem we should a 
the following question: 

Should we fertilize fruit treés @hm 
planting them or should we wait tia 
later? 

The reports of growers are not Ue 
form. Nobody advocates the: plat 
of rich manure in the planting hoe 
but some say that matured compan 
can be put there. Some have goodie 
sults by the conservative metho 
others by using an addition of mut 
ents at planting time. How is tm 
possible? 

As always, much depends on i 
natural fertility of the soil. In @ pom 
soil, it may be quite practical to foster 
vegetative growth and to develop? 
root system by placing compost int 
planting hole, preferably not on the 
roots, but over or under a layer @ 
earth surrounding the roots. The 
they will forage and reach out fortis 
plant food. Jn a rich soil or when'te 
compost is exceptionally rich in nite 
gen, the same method may, on @& 
other hand, produce that vegetative 
growth we mentioned and thereby & 

rive the gardener of his expected fruit 
or years to come. 
en there is a question on Wha 
you put in the planting hole. If t 
compost is really ripe and mellow,# 
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wil not likely do damage, while a 
jumpy material which still has clods of 
manure in it may hurt the tender 
mots rather than stimulate their 


When in doubt, I should say: Let’s 
frst plant the tree and use the topsoil 
ground the roots, water well, then add 
the subsoil on top and next -place a 
leaf and straw mulch around. Watch 
the tree and compare it with others. 
If you have to do much pruning as it 
i, maybe, you had better not stimu- 
late its vegetative growth further. If 
the tree doesn’t make any headway, 
make a compost application on top or 
ander the drip line in a ditch. At least 
you are sure that your tree had a 
chance to forage for itself and has 
taken good anchorage on its own; it 
wil now more easily weather adverse 
storms than if you had stimulated a 
dense and short root system by feed- 
ig the tree in the planting hole. 

e your soil is very poor and very 
light early feeding may be necessary 
and then will do no harm. 

As in all other matters of growing, 
there is no one simple rule. Much de- 
pends on the soil and the climate. But 
the older the trees grow, the more the 
bear, the more they also need food. 
Then it will be absolutely necessary 
to apply compost and feaf and straw 
mulches, not only in order to add 
plant food, but also in order to keep 
the soil aerated and mellow for the 
mots to take advantage of natural or 
added fertility. 

To get the reactions of various ex- 
perts we asked them about their own 
methods. We received the following 
answers and thank the writers for 
their willing assistance on that import- 
ant question. Meyer 


“In answer to your inquiry on the 
tse of fertilizers or manure in the 
planting holes near the roots, I should 

not to use any at all. Manure 

and fertilizers have the tendency to 
burn the tender roots and cause them 
hot to grow. Use fertilizers on top of 
ground after planting. Strawy 
Manure is good for mulching around 


fruit trees on top of the ground for 
holding moisture and supplying fertil- 


ity. 
H. G. Baugher, 
Prop., Adams County Nursery 
and Fruit Farms, 
Aspers P. O., Adams Co., Pa. 


“I received your letter regarding the 
use of compost in starting trees. 

“We, out here, feel that it is unde- 
sirable to use compost on the hole 
when planting. If, after the tree is 
well established, a grower cares to use 
a mulch on top of the soil, we see no 
objection to it. Here, in California, 
we do not use straw mulch or anything 
of that kind in our commercial or- 
chards, because of the fire hazard in 
our dry summers. 

“Commercially, I would say that it 
would be inadvisable to plant trees 
where it would be necessary to use 
compost, in other words, a good or- 
chard soil does not require this prac- 


tice. 
Guy L. Philip, 
Associate Pomologist, 
University of California, 
Davis, Cal. 


“Referring to your letter I am 
pleased to give you my opinion. 
“Well-rotted com is an excel- 
lent medium to enrich and prepare the 
soil for planting trees. Applying a 
liberal amount of compost in the 
planting hole, as well as a mulch on 
top is helpful to give trees a good 
start.” 
Otto Stern, 
Stern’s Nurseries, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


“The question should compost be 
used in the planting hole in starting 
fruit trees cannot be answered without 
knowing what kind of compost is used 
and in what kind of soil the tree is to 
be planted. 

“If a young fruit tree is planted in 
good soil, that is a soil drained, 
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in good plhtysical condition, and that 
has brought about strong growth of 
any field crop, little or no benefit will 
result from adding compost in the 
planting hole. On the contrary, com- 
post, particularly if such compost is 
relatively raw, that is, not well decom- 
posed, may cause some injury and 
thus actually delay the quick establ- 
ishment of the tree. 

“On the other hand, if a tree is 
planted in a very heavy soil which on 
drying will become very hard and 
thus interfere with the rapid penetra- 
tion of moisture from rainfall and the 
free entry of air, the addition of some 
organic material which is rather stable 
and of high moisture holding capacity 
will be of great benefit to the tree. 
The material to be added may be a 
compost, but it must be remembered 
that it should be a well-aged compost. 
It is a question whether the compost 
might not be used more advantageous- 
ly by adding it to the vegetable gar- 
den and using some other organic ma- 
terial for the planting hole. Horticul- 
tural peat moss when mixed in a 
moist condition with soil used for fill- 
ing tree planting holes has proven to 
be of great benefit. By choice a small 
pail full of peat moss would be a more 
economical material to use. 

“Compost as a mulch around the 
tree. The purpose of any mulch is to 
prevent moisture loss by excessive 
evaporation, to bring about more con- 
stant soil temperatures, and to prevent 
weeds from growing and thus com- 
peting with the trees. A compost 
mulch may accomplish the first two 
objectives, but it will not prevent 
weeds from growing. A large amount 
of compost is necessary to do any 
good and it must be remembered that 
the compost may easily be washed 
away during heavy rainfalls. 

“A much better and by far cheaper 
way would be to use a straw or grass 
mulch. Uncomposted straw or grass 
should be applied as a mulch and in 
large enough amounts to prevent ex- 
cessive moisture loss. The gradual de- 
composition of the mulching material 
adds considerable amounts of decom- 
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posed organic matter to the soil 
where many of the feeding roots si 
located.” 

Karl D. Brase, 

Research Associate, 


Geneva, N. Y. 


“Your letter in regard to thegime 
ing of fruit trees has come to aiyaE 
tention. 

“The common practice and jam 
mendation has been to use iam 
only around the roots of young 
However, with some soils, thegiae 
York Agricultural Experiment Salim 
has shown an advantage in Glee 
mixture of peat and soil aroummame 
roots. 

“At the Maryland Station aime 
been recommending the 
strawy manure mulch after Higa 
is planted. This type of muleigenms 
to conserve moisture, as well as 
a slowly available source of nutiiamiar 


A. Lee Schrader, 
Professor of Pomology, 
University of Maryland) 
College Park, Md. 


“We have your letter of team 
and wish to say that we believe 
use of compost mixed with Hieam 
around the roots in planting; aoa 
a mulch on top of the soil. 

“When applied on top of titam 
it should be kept a short distaneeiam 
the trunk of the tree—6 or 8 ithe 
so it would not provide a harpomm 
place for rodents that might ana” 
the bark. 

“When we refer to compost ae 
with the soil in planting, we do sown 
the understanding that this doesme 
include rotted manure or material Mige 
in nitrogen content. A good Miany 
people mix manure in large proper 
tions with the soil around the roots 
the trees—this causing burning amd 
death, and the planter wonders way 
the tree does not grow.” 


Kelly Brothers Nurseries, Int, 
John W. Kelly 
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Rubber Gloves for animals have 
probably been invented long ago; now 
the Goodrich Company announces a 
new spray chemical that will seal up 
also trees and plants, seal out insects 
and fungi, and expand as the apple 
or tree grows. Six weeks before har- 
vesting the spraying must be discon- 
tinued, the company says, according 
to a report in Wall Street Journal, 
sent in by a reader. The method is 
not yet in actual use and one won- 
ders how a substance that seals out 
fungi will let an apple grow; it looks 
as though it would seal out air too. 
If it works, this method may mean a 
progress away from poison sprays. 
After all, rubber is a plant juice that 
is found in quite a number of living 
plants, though nobody has yet dis- 
covered what part the milk sap plays 
in the life of a rubber tree or dande- 
lion. 

, 
Thé Smithsonian Institution made 


a report last year in which Dr. B. A. - 


Porter of the Department of Agricul- 
ture pointed out that moth larvae 
from well-sprayed orchards show a 
greater ability to survive lead arsenate 
than moths in poorly sprayed or- 
chards. In other words, man is making 
a selection of the fittest moths and 
breeds more and more resistent pests. 
The insects, though much older than 
man in history, have kept their ability 
to change within a few decades and to 
adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tion that the trickiest chemist can de- 
vise. It doesn’t look as though we 
were making any headway and it is 
not impossible that the insects will 
give us a good fight in years to come 
and challenging mankind’s position 
even more than now. If for some 
reason, let us say, through a major 
war and a heavier load on transporta- 
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tion and production or a moni 
ough disarrangement of 
supply, the orcharidsts should, 
to quit spraying for a few wan 
those powerful chemically 
sects could get a nice footholiuiy 
themselves and cut down Gumi 
supply rapidly. Modern man it 
ting so many eggs in the Gigmel 
basket that we must pray ang foe 
with constant fear lest some chemmed 
fool loose the grip. It has alreadyiiee 
suggested that the atom bombay 
produce considerable 
plant and animal life. Aftepal 
Muller, Altenburg and other gene 
ists who have worked with radiation, 
have well established what Tike 
place. Man may be thinking tiathe 
is fighting merely for himself agamst 
his fellow man, but he may fghtior 
better insect and his own complet 
eradication by cleverer and mor 
adaptable pests. While man does fet 
seem to learn much, insects seem 
learn very rapidly. 


Randall R. Kincaid of North ¥ie 
rida Experiment Station made 
port on nematode control, that pi 
lem of the South where no Witt 
freezes come to the aid of the grower 
In this summary, Soi 
(1946) 101. ff, organic matter 
peatedly discussed as one of the best, 
if not the best, control measure Det 
only does it improve soil and mae 
ture conditions, but it sets up Gomi 
tions which make it difficult for meme 
todes to succeed. Applications @ 
mixed peanut and pine straw gay 
reasonably effective control in tobact 
fields, mulching likewise reduced & 
fection. Incorporation of 50 t 
tons of chopped pineapple plants gavt 
progressively greater reduction; 
greatest decrease was found o& 
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month after incorporating organics in 
the soil, which seems to indicate that 
the decomposition or composting pro- 
cess in the ground itself has certain 
advantages where nematodes are a 

lem. Mulches would serve the 
game end and should be more serious- 
ly considered in the infested areas of 
gach orchards both in the deep 
Suith and on the West Coast. Those 
ge have trouble may wish to read 
the original articles on the research. 
They are Georgia Coastal Plain Ex- 

Station Annual Report 
§(1942-43) 53,—Linford, Yap, Oli- 
sera, Reduction of Soil Populations 
m Soil Science 45(1938) 127,—Flo- 
mia Agric. Experiment Station Re- 
jot 1942:74; 1943:64, 95. Soil Sci- 
mee is available at $1.00 from The 
Wiliams and Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal 
mé Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
The Georgia Experiment Station can 
bereached at Tifton, Ga., the Florida 
Station is located at Gainesville, Fla. 

Often the question comes wap 
meether manure be satisfactory 
mth potatoes. In. European practice, 
the value of manure was never ques- 
timed, but considered most impor- 
tnt for the so called hoed crops, such 
#tobacco, potato, corn, etc. Experi- 
mats at the Utah Station, reported 
by Greaves and Pittman in Soi Sci 
me 61(1946) 239, point to.the fact 
iat manure is just as efficient as com- 
mercial fertilizer. The writers say that 
both are “about equally effective”. 
The actual figures poimt out, however, 
tat the highest potato yield obtained 
ame from the plot which was treated 
mth_manure and _ phosphate... The 
deck plot yielded a computed 10.40 
tis (280 bushels), the highest com- 
Mecial fertilizer plot brought 17.84 
tas (358 bushels), while the manured 
fot yielded 19.47 tons or 365 bushels. 
this shows at least what organics ¢an 
even under adverse conditions and 
cn not used with the desired regu- 


Joun Woopwakrp, Professor of Med- 
nein Gresham College, London pub- 


. lished in the Transactions of the Royal 


Society in 1699 an essay on vegetation. 
He says: “Soil that-is once proper and 
fit for the production of some one sort 
of vegetables does not ever continue to 
be so. No, in tract of time it loses 
that property; but sooner in some 
lands and later in others . . . That 
very tract of land may be brought to 
produce another series of the same 
vegetables; but never till it is supplied 
with a new fund of matter, of like sort 
with that it at first contained. This 
supply is made several .ways.” First; 
fallowing is mentioned and the restora- 
tion of fertility by the rains which 
bring down nutrients, an eminently 
sound observation. Second, the tiller’s 
care and manuring are explained as 
bringing back to the soil things that 
have come from the soil. “These are 
chiefly either parts of vegetables or of 
animals: which indeed either derive 
their own nourishment immediately 
from vegetable bodies or from other 
animals that do so. In particular the 
blood, urine, and excrements of an- 
imals; shavings of horns and of hoofs; 
hair, wool, feathers; calcined shells; 
lees of wine and of beer; ashes of all 
sorts .of vegetable bodies; leaves, 
straw, roots, and stubble.” Little can 
be said against this statement, much 
for it; in fact so much that the old 
doctor’s experience has been more than 
supported by the experiences of the 
two and a half centuries since his 
study first appeared. 

Tomato diseases can be organically 
reduced, it appears from research by 
Kreutzer and Bryant of the Colorado 
Experiment Station. The two experi- 
menters published their findings in 
Phytopathology 36 (1946) 329. Fruit 
rot significantly reduced by 
mulching with straw and staking, and 
growing thé plants on raised beds. or 
ridges also helped. This is important 
because it shows that the other con- 
trols by chemical means are not neces- 
sarily the only ones. Manufacturers of 
chemical controls will naturally not 
overemphasize cultural means of con- 
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BOOKS 


Please do not order these books from us. Order through a book dealer or directly im 


the publisher. 


Emilie Ferguson Farrar, FLOWER AR- 
RANGEMENT IN VIRGINIA (The Dietz 
Press, Inc., 112 East Cary, Richmond 19, 
Va.) 

Some people like authority and want to 
abide by rules. Instead of following their 
own inclinations, they wonder about the 
rules of flower arrangement. The results 
are often disappointingly mechanical and 
distracting. This book is not one of those 
mechanized guide books for the timid and 
authoritative. Few arrangements are cum- 
bersome, many fresh and original, and al- 
most all show good taste. On the left is the 
name of the arranger and the description of 
the arrangements, on the right is a good 
picture. 


Russell H. Bennett, THE COMPLEAT 
RANCHER (Rinehart and Co., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York City, $2.75) ~ 


As the spelling indicates, this aims to do 
for the rancher what the old Compleat An- 
gler was to be for the fisherman. To the 
many who want to go back to the land and 
have not quite got the ranch yet, this book 
should be a pleasant introduction. A very 
wise man is Mr. Bennett when he says: “You 
can forget nine-tenths of the western fiction 
that you have read.” But you should keep 
in mind that many specialists of Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Experiment Sta- 
tions have found out a lot about forage 
crops and grasses and herbs and that you 
can get their findings from the Experiment 
Station of the State where you buy your 
ranch. Together with those bulletins, Ben- 
nett’s book will be a good guide. 


Thomas Barbour, A NATURALIST’S 
SCRAPBOOK (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1946. $3.00) 

Barbour collected and conserved anima!s 
for the study of natural history. He visited 
all parts of the world. Here are some scraps 
from his life, chattily offered, but not with- 
out depth. These little stories are human 
and very appealing in their warm, naive 
way. Incidentally, the users of phosphate 
rock will be glad to learn that many valu- 
able fossils have been discovered in phos- 
phate deposits. 
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Alan and Esther Macneil, CARDEN Uji 
(Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth An 
New York City. 1946. $3.50) 

Another excellent University Press bok 
It supplements Professor Slate’s book, Lite 
for American Gardens (Scribner's, 
Ave., New York. $3.50) and is equally wm 
illustrated. The book is less original tie 
Professor Slate’s, but it has profited bya 
lily interest and growing of the war yam 
While Mr. Buckley, the Canadian Auratm 
grower, is mentioned, I think his adyaeem 
planting auratum lilies shallow 
have been incorporated. 


James Small, pH AND PLANTS. AN 
TRODUCTION FOR BEGINNERS (0. Va 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave, New 
York City. 1946. $4.00) 

Prufessor Small of Queens College Be 
fast, Ireland, has made one of the most wr 
uable contributions that I have seen ma 
long time. What are acid-loving 
which succeed on alkaline soil? How doe 
light and time of day affect the acidiy a 
fruits and herbs? How does the acidity @ 
alkalinity of the soil affect plants of different 
kinds? These and a hundred other question 
are discussed in scientific form on the bam 
of research work done in the last decades 
It is amazing how different plants aftem@ 
their tolerance to soil and light conditiem 
and how erroneous it is to assign the aul 
limits to some of our soils. Some plants gtam 
over a wide range, in acid and neutral sm 
without being subject to trouble, others Gi 
not stand anything but a special range. 
ing is not always the solution either sit 
some plants may fail to produce green leave 
if the soil is too rich in lime, A very asemm 
technical book with much food for thought 


Paul Work, THE TOMATO (Orange e@ 
Publishing Co., 15 East 26, New York © 
N. Y. $2.00) 

The author is professor of vegetable gam 
dening at Cornell University and knows 
subject. References to bulletins make @& 
book more useful. Factual information 
training and mulching is given. 


£2.24 28 —8 a. 
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oloaching 


By PROF. JOHN C. GIFFORD, University of Miami 


t. are three very active pro- 
gees constantly in action in varying 
degrees throughout the world—one 
s weathering which is the disintegra- 
fn of rock by weather action, 


mother is erosion which is the move- .- 


ment of soil by the force of wind and 
ter and the other is leaching which 
sthe dissolving of soluble ingredients 
athe soil by heavy downpours of 
rain. 

Smdents are constantly misspelling 
the word. They confuse it with leech- 
m which is a surgical operation of 
thod-letting formerly accomplished 
wth the help of blood sucking leeches. 

When I first came to Florida to live 
iter a long illness I was thinking of 
wmething to do—something useful 
ad congenial. I settled on the impar- 
ution and sale of two very useful 
goducts—unleached Canadian hard- 
wod ashes and Austrian carbolineum 
istilled from beechwood. 

Ican well remember how my neigh- 
bots saved their hardwood ashes, how 
tty leached it for the production 
d lye from which in combination 
wth waste fats produced a high grade 
homemade soap. 

We are always worried about ero- 
if, it is so spectacular in places like 
te Grand Canyon, but it has always 
Mi with us and probably always 
Wil be more or less since it produced 
wind action the great loess grain 
elds of the world and many fertile 
Wieys but leaching goes on un- 
noticed. 

We are always considering the con- 
“vation of the land but the conser- 
vajon of water is just as important 
= without it the land would be 


Gur farmers like marl land because 
tity say it holds fertilizer better than 

soils. This simply means that 
it soluble ingredients in this kind 
#sil are not removed by leaching, 


which is at its worst in very sandy or 
porous limestone soils. They also say 
that if it is too dry fertilizer does no 
good, in fact it injures the soil and 
if it is too wet the soluble ingredients 
are lost by leaching. Unless conditions 
are exactly right the farmer is be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue‘sea 
and if as is usually the case he has 
mortgaged his chattels to pay for the 
fertilizer he is in the clutches of 
one big company till by luck he is 
able to free himself. In the mean- 
time the physical condition of his soil 
deteriorates. So far as I can see there 
is only one way to remedy this con- 
dition. Keep the land covered with 
an umbrella of foliage, keep a carpet 
of small vegetation on the forest floor 
and then keep interstices in a porous 
soil filled with the right kind of 
humus. 

Every good gardener is mainly con- 
cerned with the upper six inches. If 
bare after some tropical downpours 
it is thoroughly washed clean and 
white and in some limestone countries 
looks like the dry bones of a dead 
land. Underneath there are often 
caves and streams of water rushin 
to the sea. Many places like South 
Florida which are suffering from over- 
drainage the frésh water pressure is 
slackened and the salt from the sea 
creeps in causing no end of damage 
to plant growth and city water sup- 
plies. 

Some botanists have assumed that 
some tropical plants with leaves with 
natural holes in them are designed 
by nature to ease the fall of heavy 
rains. From the location of these holes 
it is likely that the leaf is in process 
from a simple to a compound form. 
Many of these leaves are spouts to 
lead the rain and dew into pockets 
at their bases. 

You cannot see the process of 
leaching but it is stealing the soluble 
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ingredients of the soil like a thief in 
the night. The swamps are natural 
reservoirs of water and when drained 
they suck the water from surround- 
ing high lands. We should avoid arti- 
ficial banks and straight rivers. Arti- 
ficial reservoirs will fill with mud un- 
less the watershed is covered with 
trees, if not trees brushes, if not 
brushes, grass. 

We are going to have some real 
conservation engineering someday, 
less banks, less canals, less drainage. 
Too much is going into the sea which 
will never come back. 

The losses of fertility is the furnish- 
ing of food stuffs to large population 
centres with the wastage dumped into 
the sea also the export of food stuffs 
to foreign parts. The second less con- 
spicuous but just as important as 
erosion as great as it is, is leaching 
which is the wastage of the soluble 
contents of soil by heavy downpours 
of rain. 

Vegetation is a good drainage agent 
since the water is sucked up by plants 
and after serving its purpose is evap- 
orated from the leaves. This water 
cannot leach away. 

As an illustration of the porcsity 
of some of our limestone soils I have 
turned the hose full blast for hours 
at a time on one place and never suc- 
ceeded in wetting the ground more 
than a few feet away. After heavy 
rains there are few puddles and they 
disappear quickly. Water will not run 
in ditches in such porous land. 

I have seen caves in the West 
Indies almost filled with stalactites 
and stalagmites resulting from seep- 
age. Sometimes they have formed 
into pillars between which are cave 
earth and other refuse, most of which 
consisting of insect scales and dead 
bats. This is no doubt a veritable 
mine of fertility, which will be brought 
to the surface again someday to feed 


vegetation. In the Vinales Valley in: 


Cuba there are large hourglass shaped 
pillars called “mogotes”. These were 
no doubt at one time in a great cave 
the top of which fell in leaving these 
mogotes standing alone, 


Little by little the ocean tohmme 
land of soluble minerals. In Gi 
may have to mine the sea forma 
things. Factories are already rege 
ing several things from sea watenm 
I have heard of a chemists 
of a mammoth factory whichae 
claim all the minerals n Sie 
water so that the final water am 
be pure. If located near some atu 
volcano, which are usually logue 


- close to the sea, one could prom 


plenty of steam for power. Thighs 
been done in Italy. 

In the meantime the minerals a 
gradually trickling into the sea. 

Owing to the distinctive forepg 
nature it is highly important to lage 
at least half the land in forest 
tropical country and if level county 
the areas of cultivated land im il 
crops should be small. If a mountam 
ous region the mountains should he 
completely covered with forest, The 
terms forest and mountain are Syme 
nymous in Spanish countries. 

Many people assume that tam 
water is pure H20 like distilled wate 
but this is not the case. Water chatged 
with carbonic acid is a greater solvent 
than pure water. When this wate 
comes to the surface the carbone 
acid gas is released and as the wate 
evaporates various chemicals, especie 
ly lime is deposited in a thin whit 
film. 

There.is usually some ammona 
rainwater. This comes from decaying 
animal and vegetable substance, iam 
active volcanoes and from combust 
in general. Nitric acid is formed ¥ 
electricity in the air manifested® 
lightning. 

Chlorine is in the air from 
spray in the form of common Sa 
Some claim that the blueness of i> 
ical skies is partly due to the fine pat 
ticles of salt. 

Sulphuric acid is produced by eke 
tricity and active volcanoes. 

In addition, of course, to Wa 
vapour few airs are free from dm 
Years ago when a great voll 
erupted in the East Indies the setum 
sun was red for a long time thereat 
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Send stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


The Organic Gardening Farm is closed to visitors during winter. We shall 
announce when the visiting season resumes. 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Have just been reading Organic 
Gardening for this month, which put 
m in mind that I had a letter of 
yours on my desk. 

“Istarted from the opposite end. As 
physician and surgeon I began to 
maize about fifteen years ago that 
thre was something wrong with the 
approach of orthodox medicine. To 
make a long story short, I found that 
by new principles I was able to cure 
my own arthritis, sinus trouble and 
obesity. Then I commenced to get 
hitherto unobtainable results with 


patients in these and other diseases. . 


Ibecame known as a nutritional ex- 
pert, albeit with increasing unpopu- 
lnty with the medical association. 

After a successful experiment at the 
university with chickens (an experi- 
ment which was stopped when it be- 
tame apparent that my ideas would 
be vindicated) I bought a small farm 
with the idea of completing this ex- 
periment. This I have done success- 
filly. So far as I know, there is 
tobody else who has raised chickens 
lor eighteen months from the egg, 
without one death. This I can dupli- 
tate, barring accidents, but without 
disease, at any time. 

Shortly after buying the farm I 
happened to hear of Organic Garden- 
mg (I believe that when a person 
mally seeks in a certain direction 
Mowledge funnels to him), and I 
pled the method at once, recog- 
aig at once the fundamental truths 
its teachings. 


The method has done more than 
you have claimed. The land was 
completely mined out the first’ year. 
A carrot or a turnip would not grow. 
Tomatoes were fifty percent diseased, 
as were the trees and everything else. 


The first year after using compost 


‘my vegetables were perfect and have 


been so ever since, increasingly. Even 
anthracnose and bitterpit in the apple 
trees and apples have responded Be; 
in three years. I believe it will take 
five years to eliminate them entirely 
in the old trees. The young trees, 
planted with compost, have no dis- 
ease. 

I have noticed particularly that, 
although the cabbage moths fly 
around the cabbage in millions, none 
of my cabbages have been eaten since 
using compost. And I mean none. 
Previously, in spite of sprays and 
dustings, I was lucky to save half the 
crop. I spray nothing now, except 
the old apple trees for caterpillars. 
These trees are too old to respond 
quickly. I believe in another year or 
two they will be resistant. 

In the orchard I use buckwheat 
every year, disking it down when it 
has wilted. This provides nectar for 
the bees and humus. I also use buck- 
wheat on land I am resting, and 

low it ‘down in the fall. I use the 
Decotiiier now for cultivation. This 
ties right in with the organic prin- 
ciple, also with Faulkner, thus recon- 
ciling the two. 

I have used stone meal in the or- 
chard, also lightly in the compost. 


= MI), 
READERS CORRESPONDENCI 
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Brownell Roses 


Yellow 


"VY For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly.— Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 


zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 


fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 


Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 
Send for pictured list, 


BROWNELL ROSES 


22 Rese Park, Little Compton, R. |. 
SPECIAL PRICES 

e DIAMETES 

AMARYLLIS $1.00 ea., 3 for $2.50 


Grown by Organic Methods @ EXTRA LARGE 


$1.50 ea., 3 for $4.00 


G. S. ARCHER —Amaryllis Specialist 
6928 Mayflower Ave. — Bell, California 


Converts garbage, without odor, in 3 to 5 weeks! 
. ActivO also directly activates and conditions 
soils; speeds hot bed action; increases mushroom 
production; reduces odor in outdoor toilets and 
converts waste into ash-like humus . . .. Unbeat- 
able for Composter Cabinets. 

No. 7 size, treats 1800 Ib. compost, only $2.00. 
No. 25, for 3 tons, $5.99. Cans, for Composter 
Cabinets (each treats 35 to 100 Ib.), $2.40 dozen. 
Order today. 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCTS, 7511 Wabash, Kansas City, 5, Me. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


I do not know if this gives gpa 
ditional value. It can do noe hy 
There are no stones in my qa 
otherwise I would try stone mul 
in the orchard; also a patch of gis 
mulched with stone as I see in thele 
magazine. This intrigues me. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. E. Rogers, M. DOG 

2397 West 10th Ave 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Eprror’s Note: Almost all 
serving cement factories ete iim 
waste materials in fine form. Tie 
“screenings” can usually be ham 
away for next to nothing. The pam 
at the quarry usually have an anal 
which shows these rock residues 
full of minerals. Investigate suche 
sibilities to replenish your soils, 


= 


—o— 


FARMING WITH COMPOSE 


Q. Mixed stable manure was late 
as having 0.50% Nitrogen, G2} 
Phosphorus and 0.63% Potash. His 
would each of the following typed 
compost rate in plant food percent 
ages: corn fodder, straw, grass, Clover 

It is generally considered that @ 
application of more than 20 tonsm 
nure per acre is unwise because i 
added amount above 20 tons doesm 
seem to effect a further increasem 
yield. How much compost is neeie 
for maximum yields? 

In one article you stated that Wee 
grow tall on the compost heap. Mj 
I add that I doubt if any plant wom 
grow on a pile of chemical fertiliaes 

J.B. K., 


seas > 


A. If the stable manure is freshamt 
if the liquid matter is includedm 
nitrogen content would be defimitty 
higher, also the other 
Corn fodder is richer in potash i 8 
in nitrogen and phosphorus, 
straw. Clover, when fresh, and youss = 
grass are higher in nitrogen than Wa [ 


dried or during the seeding St 
Much depends on the soil in 9a 
they were grown, and a general aay 
sis does not mean anything. By mi 


| 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Start a Sparetime Hobby. 
and Make Tt Pay 


Dear Garden Friend: 
NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


"The Book of the Year™ 


Gin FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


SECURITY ACRES” Sensa- 
tal New Book, tells how 
create a fine income in 
on own back-yard, a city 
or five-acre_ pilot. 
“eurity Acres” presents 
sores of novel, proven, practical ideas, hobbies, 
gas, etc. Tells what to raise and how to raise it. 
No guesswork—-No experimenting! Hundreds of 
money-making opportunities. Success secrets are 

at your fingertips in this wonderful book—noth- 
mg ese like it on 2 market today. Send $1.00 
your once. money back if 

Pages of Ide 


Guting vanishing top- 
weil 


GTeted successfelly by 
experts 


f 


apply it. So successful, the author's crops 
4 of his neighbors. Explains how 
time-honored custom of turning the 
moldboard plow, may be ruining your 
r. riche @ method by which 
_ oan. rh igh-yield land from even in- 
in 


MOON SIGN BOOK 
€ Do You Know? 


any other seeds for travel, move, or build? 
What are your most favor- 
timber, set posts, etc.? Gp. 
What are the best dates for When to get a permanent 
setting eggs, hatching, wore 
breeding, fishing? ployment, etc.? 
Money back if not satisfied. 256 pages. Always the same 
price, $1.00 in the U. S. A. 1947 Copy Now Ready. 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
LIVING ON A SMALL FARM 


FIVE ACRES INDEPEND 
the all-inclusive by M. G. Kains, world’s 
leading smali-farm expert—shows you how to 
select, how easily to run your farm successfully. 
This book tells what kind of farm to rent or buy; 
how to choose it; finance it; what and how to 
plant; choice and care of open poultry, bees, 


page packed 
with. proved ways to make the small farm self- 
supporting—even profitable. Abundantly iflustrat- 
ed with workable plans and dia-~ 


OSEND FOR FOLDER ON 


STHER INTERESTING 
peniy. (3) 
ader direct from: 


vert lets. One as a 
Grows 


On Trees.” (2) “ 
Atomic Bomb and the End of 


Books make ideal gifts. Back to Ged’s good earth. 


Lightning Speed Mfg. Co. 


P.O. Box 115-X 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


| 
4 
a CRT} Why do successful farmers why should you plant flow- 
= plant potatees in the ers in Libra on a cer- p 
dark of the Moon? tain date and Moon's : 
Why do florists plant seeds phase? : 
in the 2nd quarter end 
a certain Moon Sign? When are the best times to 
buy, -sell, collect, rent, 
PLOWMAN’S 
FOLLY 
By Own one now? if 
3 if i 
BH. Faulkner ell; 
this new method : 
@ restoring and in- 
Mi is a method so S 
and easy that 
can understand 
grams. Over 400 pages. APOLe 
Plan mow to get away from city Pi 
worries, war shortages, high rents, 
inflation. Use this book as your . 
famerly unprofitable areas . . . you can use it ide. If not satisfied, return for Ee 
@ your farm, too. E. H. Faulkner fut retund. ese 
agricultural expert who has 2 
Gmied on his own experiments dur- $ -00 Send $2.50 with order. We pay is 
m recent years. 16f pages all postage charges. 
po gift with each book you 
Key To Pros- 
“The the World.” 
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Ideally Suited for Making 
Beautiful, Graceful Hedges 


Canadian 
Hemlock 


WELL ADAPTED To TRIm- 
MING. You will also like them 
planted alone on the side of a 
building, a partially-shaded hill- 
AT side or a partly-protected lawn 
“J spot. These graceful evergreens 
with dul flowing b 
will give year-"rownd satisfaction 
—will help make your grounds 
pieasanter to look at and live 
with. 


SIZE 25 100 

$30.00 $110.00 
SBR. $40.00 $150.00 


All Prices are F. 0. B. 
Terms: Cash with order. 
list FREE 


HEMLOCK SUPPLY CO. 
(Wm. R. McGuire) Shippers Since 1925 
Bex 323 JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Choice, sturdy, uplend grown stock thet will 
meke rapid growth and beer plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES end 
SHRUBS ere noted for their vigor. Write for 
eur new 1947 CATALOG in full color. it’s FREE. 


Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
56 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 


CATALOG 


DREER’S 
1947 

GARDEN 


BOOK 


Write today for your 
free copy of this well- 
ilNustrated 100-page 
book full of valuable 
planting information. 
A guide to successful 
gardening, offering 
Dreer’s Quality Seeds, 
Bulbs, and Garden 
Supplies. 


A. OREER, Ine. 
204 Breer Bidy., Phila. 22, Pa. 


~~ 


ing the various materials, Gham 
down corn fodder and straw, 
ble, and adding some manure 
fresh state, you will get excellanmmn 
post. In truck gardens, somenm 
tons of compost are used to thems 
the course of one year, but HEE 
pends on what you are plalimme 
grow. You would not put commu 
with the small grains. 20 tonsgiE 
post or even of composted malin 
all right for corn, 

ere always remains a resi 
fect. So many of the official 


mendations seem to take gam 
mainly of immediate cash fem 
When a crop does not increase iim 
portion to the organic material age 
they advise against adding moreem 
if perhaps the material is avai 
and should be disposed of. What ahem 
the benefit that the soil is gongigme 
rive from extra organic matter? Wha 
about its looseness and water-holdm 
Capacity, its earlier warming, ite 
of cultivation and other similar ees 
that cannot be computed in Outhmt 
dollars? If a farmer can plow or dm 
because his soil is rich in organiceht 
may get a crop where another fame 
will fail. By composting and adam 
organics the farmer makes humm 
more independent of uncontrollak 
conditions. Nor let us forget the qi 
ity aspect of crops. A premium pm 
for compost grown crops because ty 
are richer in nutrient values. Tix 
jf there is no startling sudden 
crease in quantity, but only a susta 
ed fertility not otherwise to bei 
there is always an improvements 
quality. This means, for example, ti 
more animals can be fed on the sa 


area, which in turn means greater 


nure production, which in turn mem 
constant improvement of farm lant 


WOOD MOULD 
Q. My garden soil is a heavy a 
loam and near my land is a spot tm 
used to be a grove composed mommy 
of oak trees. Some of these treesiat 
fallen over and have been on 
ground for ten or twenty years. 
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FRUIT TREE 
Kellys 
ROSES AND SHRUB 
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hopper, 

It Com. 
umes 4 Lovely Easter Lilies In Your Garden 

Ne ate Never before has there been an Easter Lily which is hardy in 

much de Northern gardens. This new one requires no more care than other 

lilies. Produces pure white fragrant flowers in August; twice the 
size of Regal lilies. 

MpOst or Just another example of our efforts to bring you flowers and 
that are 

1s Of aoe. BEST FOR THE NORTH 

antre sr In our new Free Catalog you will find this Hardy Easter Lily, 

4 together with hundreds of other flowers and vegetables, honestly 
acco, ec described and beautifully illustrated. 

JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, INC. 

FARM 4 
= Easter Lily 54 MORETON ROCHESTER 11, N. Y. 
ase I pr- 

Tial added 

more, even 

_ NEW PRACTICAL BOOK |HOWT0PRUNE MAILED FOSTPARD 

Vhat abou ANYWHERE IN U. S. 

FOR AMATEURS 
oing to de. 

‘ter? Wha SEND $1.00 CASH 

t er-holding SIMPLE, ILLUSTRATED OR M. ©. (NO CHECKS) 

1g, its-ease NON-TECHNICAL 

vilar effects 

<4 WRITTEN FOR THE 

in outnignt SACK-YARD ORCHARDIST R. Sanford Martin 

ow or dit 1161 SPAZIER AVE. 

GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


organics) covers THE PRUNING 
her farmer) oF ALL FRUITS, NUTS 


ind adding GRAPES AND BERRIES 
on NOW IN STH EDITION 
es GROWN IN U.S.A. 
-ontrollabk 
the qui 
ium Is pale 
cause theyll] 
ues. Tas) HUMUS FROM COMPOST IN ONLY 8 WEEKS 
sudden | New herbal “activator”, used heavily in wartime England, 
y a 
‘to be hal now available to American gardeners 
yyement MIE] Ne need, any more, to be without @ compost pile A year’s supply, eneugh fer 4 heaps 
ht | for lack of space; or to worry about the scarcity ep te 6 feet 
ample, manure. No need, any more, to wait months square... enty 
| your compost pile to “convert” to humus. : 
n the sam Yow you can produce rich, fine humus from your : SReAT Kane ote, 
vreater weeds, table refuse, etc., 2002, Paci; 
turn loved $1 : 
land | this great discovery helped win the battle for food : fend 
arm England, where garden space is scarce and : Return 5c. aw: 
| gery square foot counts. Now it comes to : Methoa Bend book, : 
ka! It is a formula of herbal activators—a Compass. Quick. 
fWdery substance that, mixed with water, works NAME Making. 
its months-saving miracle on compost heaps. Full : 
send wi : money no bi 
heavy w Tou can only get this product by mail, from us. | pte Oe 
a Also send 50c additional for Miss Bruce’s book, 
sed mostra “Quick-Return Method of Compost-Making.”” 
> 
e trees 
— Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
ye 
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EARTHWORM CULTURE 
for SOIL BUILDING 


One FREE copy OF my VALUABLE BULLETIN 
ano Review On 


SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM FARMING 


WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST. SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS ON POSTCARD TODAY For vour COPY 


CATION 
LICATI 


Only 

All-America 

1946 Selection 

The delicate loveliness 

of this new rose is almost ethereal. The *2.50 each 
golden buds, edged in pink, opencanary- Pat. No. 592 
yellow, change to pale gold, to iridescent Ask for 32-page 
cream. The pink edges deepen as the Rose & Bulb 
S-inch bloom opens. Hardy, disease ree CATALOG 
sistant, large foliage, delicate fragrance. ~~ a 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


DEPT. K, HILLSBORO, OREGON 


.COMPOST LIME 


Pulverized oolitic limestone—genuine calcium car- 
bonate . . . . for composting and for neutralizing 
(sweetening) and fortifying soils. Use only genuine 
limeszone—sharp limes destroy nitrogen! Now is 
the time to use limestone. 
Two 80-Ib. bags, $2.00; 10 bags $9.60 
Shipped freight collect. Order new. 
B-M Plant Products, Bridgeton (4, Indiana 


ORDER NOW! 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Shipped in Spring 1947. 
Exhibition Mums. Large Ineurved 6-8 in. 
across. White, Yellow, Pink, Orange. 
Red, Gronze, Lavender cream. Eight 
Sturdy Plants for only $1.90. 


Be Sure to Place Your Order Now. No C.0.D. 


NEW MARKET PERENNIAL CARDENS 
90 Rd., New Market, New Jersey 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of 
the wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on 
the day of shipment by the only process 
of its kind in the United States. 

10 Ib. Package—$1.50 Pius Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. ©. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 


are entirely decayed, so much thatthe 
material can be shoveled up. Woae 
this be good to spread on the game 
and turn it under next spring Wim 
I plant it? 

L. V. C., Longmeadow, Mam 


A. The decayed material fromthe 
woods can be spread on the gardena 
it is, provided you add some nitroge 
with it, preferably in the form ofmm 
nure or horn meal and some ground 
limestone. By mixing it with te 
upper inches of the soil, you wa 
get better effects than by mene 
spreading it. If you are in the habe 
of digging your beds in spring, I should 
put the material in as you would mm 
nure or compost. Root crops, especie 
ly celeriac will respond favorably 
thematerial. If you have some matemal 
left, you may well sprinkle some om 
top where it will absorb heat andi 
crease the moisture. The amounti 
use depends entirely on the crops ai 
on the mixture with the nitrogen sim 
stance. A bushel per square yard 
a pint of horn dust or a spadela@ 
dried poultry manure well 
should not be too much for all garden 
crops. With cabbages and radishes, 
also carrots a thin additional sprinke 
ing of lime is advisable. 


WHAT IS A GENIP? 
Q. I have heard people discuss ti 


genip tree which has been recommen 
ed to me here in Miami. What sm 
real name and what can one do Wit 


it? 
Mrs. J. McF., Miami, Fi 


A. Melicocca bijuga is its Va 
name and its common name is Me 
moncillo or Spanish Lime. It is grow 
from seed and may make a tree@ 
sixty feet height. Fortunately itism@ 
particular about a few degress of fram 
though it comes from the West Indi 
The seed is large, some eat the kere 
inside after roasting it. But the im 
is commonly eaten for its refreshimg 


pulp. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TUG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Dees with slow, bock-breeking speding. 
wt for 


FARTHWORMS 
BUILD UP YOUR SOILS! 


murdering them, and 

killing soll bacteria: EARTHWORM 

MIL-SERVICE Hummus and CULTURES 

Fertilizers and the (3 Containers) 

fwtworm—build up and put $2.50 Prepaid 

in your soils—increase 

yar crop yield. Get the facts! a 

de stamp fer literature RUHM 

and | tb. bag .... $2.50 
or | Tom $24. F.0.B. Boston 

from ad: 


SOILSERVICE ». «. sox 


BORCHESTER CENTER 24, MASS. 


TRY “MICHIGAN GROWN” 
OAKLEIGH PRIZE WINNERS 


NATIONALLY KNOWN VARIETIES 

OF OUTSTANDING BEAUTY 
S280 FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY describing more 
fen 100 dahlia single and group combination offers 
1947 Honor Roll Dahlias. Place your order 
ay. Supply limited. Avoid disappointment. 


WEIGH GARDENS, Dept. ©, Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


=—RICH ORGANIC FERTILIZER — 
AT LOW COST 
Mie yourself, easily, QUICKLY, from leaves, garbage 
(= eder!), vegetable and animal waste—even sawdust and 
ma! Just pile up and treat with ActivO . . . organic, 
Mitiel discovery, A GARBAGE COMPOST STARTED 
MW WiLL BE READY FOR USE AT PLANTING. 
lev cost... No. 25 size, only $5.99, treats 3 tons! Send 
it tee details on this and other gardening uses for ActivO. 
@ier from seed and nursery catalog or dealer. Or send 
4.0 for prepaid trial can, for 450 Ib. compost. 
MTIVG GARDENS Bridgeton 14, 


Articles: on How To 
GLOXINIAS cron 
ete. are included in Cata- 
log. It is FREE for a 
post card request. 


Cecil Houdyshel 
La 


M varieties of them. 
Sie T. Begonias, F. L. 
Giladiums, Amaryilis Or- 
Oralis, Callas and 
her bulbs are listed in 
Spring Catalog. 


« the HEDGE-KLIP 
walk comfortably. 


trims ifully as you 

Very AC-DC meter; two balanced 

handles; tool steel blades with 14)" cut- 

ting length. deal for hedges, shrubbery, 

trees and grass. 

$44qso Zone 1 $4gs5o Zone 2 
{West of Miss.) 


GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 


“SEED UP In 33 HOURS” 
“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 3,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 
These enthusiastic from 
tell what 

HEATING wilt 
dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. with plans. For 
early plant parti in open 

‘or 

ground. Operates fro household 


GRO-QUICK 


ft... 
immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru aa | 
w 


Chicago 
NI-B 


100% 

NATURAL A Cc 

ORGANIC 
Compost-inoculated SOIL ACTIVATOR 


Now Available For Your 


Soil 
Developed by the Dr. G. H. Earp Thomas Process. With 
essential organic minerals plus nitrogen 
the 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING -when answering ads. 
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| HEDGE-KLIP 
ALL-FLECTRIC PORTABLE 
r, Mags. HEDGE TRIMMER 
wed o Gardening Outfit 
om the dian, hills ond Cultiveter oad (4 
rden a gullivetes rows 12” to 36” wide many other proc- wi 
Fest, efficient, easy to vse ticel ottachments. 
ma- Thousends NE 
ith the = Material and workmanship fully gueranteed. Fast, easy. clean 
ou will ’ Write today for information 
merely 
| should 
uld ma 
-s pecial- At your faverite hardware, seed or de- 
partment stere or order direst from 
ably to ACCMATOOL CO., INC. 
= 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft... . 
for vigorous, disease-free growth. Folder on request. 
Write to PETTIE’S SOM FOOD CO., Inc. 
334 Bergen St. Gloucester City, N. 4. 
WOODMANS PALL 
Only complete too! for formers - 
hook; cuts cepensable 
vend wth fence rows, 
vesting. 
740-2 J The VICTOR TOOL CO., Po i= = 
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For BETTER 


COMPOST 


GRINDER 


(PATENTED) 


Discards Rocks and Trash 
Grinds manure, sod, tough and wet 
materials through rollers. 

Screens through perforated screens. 
Makes perfect compost of any material 
used for compost no matter how hard 
or wet or stringy. 

Ruggedly built for hard usage and to 
break up hard and tough materials. 
Long life and low operating cost. 


FREE 


New compost circular. Facts 
of interest and real help to 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. T Wichita, Kansas 


growers. Write for your copy. No obligation. - 


Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties 
that will make your gar- 
den ‘different’—and de- 
lightful. Our new Catalog 
will interest in word and 
picture. 
Ask Dept. D for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
M 


| leaves as the three inch mulch beneath 


joorestown. 
EARTHWORMS 
Send stamp for price list and instructions on 


— FAMOUS “SOILUTION” 
earthworm for Agriculture — Poultry — Bait. 
Colorado EARTHWORM Hatchery 


2134 Decatur Street — D 11, ¢ 


Tender and Tasty 
IIIPOPCORN'I|I| 


Grown on Rich, Organic Soil 


~- GUARANTEED TO POP - 


FILBRUN BROTHERS 
R. R. 2 - Box 36 - Springfield, Iinois 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering sds. 


MEDLARS? 


Q. In a recent English 
saw a reference to a tree called may 
What is it and does it grow fie» 
this country? 

D. R. C., Baltimore 


A. Mediars are members 
Rose family and relatives to the aj 
or pear. in Italian they are Gig 
Nespoli and eaten from the Southey 
foot of the Alps down to Naple 
England with its mild winteny® 
sturdy plant which is little affected; 
pests, similar in this respect tie 
pear, is more popular than here ie 
the tree is hardy in Baltimore 
fruit does not keep for any lengitg 
time, matures in summer, and i§ ples 
ant to the taste. The trees donotge 
much higher than five or six yardsan 
are rather shrubby when grown fim 
seeds. The seeds germinate Simp 
Medlars are therefore grafted on peas 
or quinces for quicker propagation 


OAK LEAVES 


Q. 1. Is is safe to use this yearsom 


the rocks? We ask this because its 
difficult for us to obtain any ome 
kind—(oak leaves we have in quae 
tity }—but fear they may be too 
The trees to be treated are apple 
both old neglected trees, and 3 and4 
year old dwarfs—peaches, 
plums, chestnut, crab apple ai 
quince. 2. Would the same treatment 
benefit ornamental and flowenmg 
shrubs such as forsythia, viburnum, 
lilac, weigelia, Japanese quince, flower 
ing crab, mountain ash (Sorbus 5p 
which has not done well) etc? 


Mrs. J. W., Burke, ¥a 


A. This year’s oak leaves cam Bt 
used for a mulch beneath the rocks 
By the time they are fully broken mp 
the acidity will not be dangerous 
it should become too sour a soil, 7 
can always sprinkle some lime o@# 
for garden crops, but not for shim 
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{believe mountain ash will benefit di- 
ectly from those leaves as well as from 


ks. The others will at least thrive 
qually well. 


GRAPES AND NATURE 


19. Somewhere I read about using 
demicals for the purpose of causing 
gapes to ripen their fruit evenly and 
athe same time rather than a few 
ww and then. I have 75 Muscadine 
ad Scuppernong vines and this year 
dey put on a few berries—the first 
sar they have borne and they did not 
jen them in the proper season. In- 
imidual berries in a cluster 

ien one at a time. 

What do you suggest to remedy 
dis? I have turned under quite a bit 
i green matter, including crimson 
dover, and as soon as the ground 
sams up some in the spring I am 
ming to add a great deal of compost 
mwhich earthworms have been work- 
ag through the winter. Do you think 
twould be a good idea to put leaves 
m top of the ground to simulate the 
mnditions one finds the Muscadine 
gowing in in the wild state? 

H. R. McV., Raleigh, Tenn. 


A. Even in nature, some of the 
gapes in Question mature over a per- 
oof time. That cannot altogether 
leremedied, though using leaf mulch- 
swill make conditions most suitable 
it vines. You are absolutely right 
that we should simulate conditions of 
mture. Chemicals are certainly not 
the answer. 

—O— 


LEAVES OF ALL KINDS 


@ You mention oak leaves quite 
imquently. I happen to have elm and 
tith leaves. Can they be used? 

O. H. H., Lewiston, Me. 


4. Yes, indeed. All leaves are val- 
tbl. And the ones derived from 
is grown on low land or moist and 
‘ampy regions are usually richer in 
mmerals than those derived from 
is grown on dry land. 
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. Cash order, y - 
today. Send to: MICHIGA! co. 
“UA-1811 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Evergreen 


Flame Azalea. 
2 ft. to 3 ff. .. 25 for $10.00 
100 for $35.00 


ALL PRICES ARE F.0.8. CASH WITH ORDER 


SHRUBBERY SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


R. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
Paoli, Pa. — Est. 1710 


GET YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT from NATURE. 
According to standard avthorities, wheat germ 
contains vitamins A, B, E and G. 
1.00 BUYS ANY OF THESE 
ARCEL POST DELIVERED: 
West of Miss. Add 25 cents 
ibs. Plain Wheat Germ 
Ibs, Caramelized Wheat Germ 
peries (2 months supply) Wheat Germ Ol! 
Tablets Sea Kel 


Ibs. iominy Grits 

Ibs. Old-Fashioned Buckwheat Fiour 

Ibs. Water-Ground White Corn Meal 

Ibs. Water-Ground Yellow Corn Meal 

lbs. Water-Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
5 Ibs. Soya Bean Flour 


is 
i 


2 Ibs. Delicious Cold, Ready- Breakfast 
Food—A tasty combination of sweet potato and 
cereal, pureed and honey-caramelized. 


SEND POSTCARD OTHER 
WATER-GROUND PRODUCTS; ALSO FOR INFOR- 
MATION AND PRICES OF QUICK-RETURN COM- 
POST ACTIVATOR MERBS—Maye E. Bruce Formula 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


GIANT. 
| 
10% 
= 
OT PLANTS | 
Plant now! Enjoy spectacular —y ~ 4 
and ravishing color of gorgeous fu 
flowered chrysanthemums this fall atan EXTRA 
unbelievably low price. All Mich. Dept. ars - 
of Agriculture inspected Mum plants... = 
Ten assorted colors and varieties. order 
Send Ne Money .. . Order Teday! Avoid usual high prices. 
- — EXTRA. at no additional cost. Money 
Trees and Shrubs ; 
Rhododendron Maximum 
Canadian Hemlock 
y other 
in quam 
too acid, 
apples— 
3 and 4 
pears, 
ole 
Enclose $...... Send order as checked above to: 
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GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
by LOUIS BROMFIELD 

All gardeners will love this dramatic story. of 
how Mr. Bromfield acquired three run-down 
farms, what he found, what the former owners 
did with their land and their lives, and what 
the Bromfield family and their helpers made 
of it. Many interesting characters. plenty of 
humor, full of wisdom. Beautifully illu- 

$3.00 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 

by F. C. KING 

gardener relates his method of 

growing food crops by the organic plan. This 

beok is so revealing that we imported it for 

the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 

beard covers. Forward by Sir Albert Howard 
$1.50 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 
Second edition. Clears up all phases of 
compost-making. Hints that amaze Panis time 
gardeners. Illustrated. 25e 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
Deseribes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-productive farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.00 


GROW A GARDEN 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detail infor- 
mation for growing each vegeiable from the 


An English 


bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
lustrated. $1.25 
EARTHWORMS—THEIR 


INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 

by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that ere set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From 
ORGANIC 


EMMAUS 


Please mention ORG4 NIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


WHAT IS A MULCH 
Q: What is a mulch? I constam 
hear leaf and compost mulchésiam. 
tioned but I am not at all clearaim 
own mind what that might be. 


C. R., Detroit, 


A. Mulching is a natural metioae 
ground-covering. In nature, thea 
drop leaves and cover the groumm 
this is a mulch. When the gana 
who follows organic methods alsouimm 
to follow natural forms of covering 
the ground, he uses such methodsy 
compost, leaf, corn cob, straw gE 
mulches. There is also a dust ai 
This means that the ground is sogm 
tivated that the top inch or inchepam 
mere dust which checks evaporation 
On the other hand, dust also preven 
the absorption of moisture and the 
fore is not recommended excepts 
last resort in drought areas. Ale 
ganic mulch is always preferablewe 
cause it acts both as a moisturemme 
server and as a rain absorber; it tee 
fore prevents soil erosion. 
serve for the following purposes} gal 
cover, preservation of soil moti 
prevention of soil erosion, additiond 
organic matter, slow supply of ferth 
ity. 


A natural soil builder 

Improves soil fertility and 
.gives long lasting effects 
May be applied directly f 
the soil or to the compoit 


heap. 
Recommended by 
Organic Gardening Mag 
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GARDEN MULCH 


Helps to worm propagation. 
Very beneficial so plants, fowers. shrubs and wees. 
40 pound peckege, $2.00 F.0.8. Chicege 


UNITED CHEMICAL WORK s 


PEORIA 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS 
The best of the old and the new. 


fe will want to grow many of the fine varieties of 
jaiaies listed in our descriptive catalog. Send for a copy. 


WERETT A. & EVERETT F. QUACKENBUSH 
Dept. A., New Cumberland, Pa. 


With Playing Cards 


...@ new, absorbing game 
originated and created by Rodale 
Press with a series of booklets ’ 
by Professor Rafael D. Soto of 
lshigh University. These booklets 
fepresent a comprehensive Span- 
language course. 


HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
tasily, inexpensively. 
Patkaged in beautiful, gay box. Each 
st—complete in itself—consists of 
two 48-card decks in a separate 
book-like box. They are: 1. Animals; 
2 Comparisons; 3. Synonyms; 4. Op- 
posites; 5. Occupations. Start now. 
Order all five sets in a colorful, master 
box as illustrated. 


Address Dept. 0. G. 5 


RODALE PRESS .:. EMMAUS, PA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


Wanted By 
Organic Gardening 


A man who has a thorough training in 
agriculture, both university and practical, 
to join the Organic Gardening organiza- 
tion as one of our assistant editors. He 
must be a man who is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the organic way is the best, 
that artificial fertilizers, in however 
small quantities they may be used, are a 
menace to the soil, the farmer and civil- 
ization in general. To such a man we 
offer a permanent position. Write, giving 
full particulars. 


Wanted By | 
Organic Gardening 


Wanted a working head gardener for 
the Organic Gardening experimental gar- 
dens, who has a school training in_hor- 
ticulture. Write giving full details. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Emmaus, Pa. 


FoR 
EXCELLENT FOR GARDEN COMPOST 
ethod of 
he: 
roun 
LEARN Bis 
N T 
SPANISH 
e 
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RIDGELIZER 
CK ey, Pure Organic 
FERTILIZER 
—A Highly Valuabte, 
thy to No crop is better than the 
mpost ground it grews in. This 
ue with twice as much nitrogen, 
» fertile, sell for yeu. 
Mag. 50 Bes $1.50 
Sa 
ce Sold Direct bY © Lshsburst. W. 
(P. 0. BOX LAKEMURST, WN. J. 
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word. 
ORGANIC GARDENING .... 


Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. 


classified advertisments for this page. Rates are tiey 
Include name and address in word count 


FLOWERS 


EXCELLENT UNLABELLED Mountain- Bulbs 
$1.25 dozen; unlabelled bulblets $2.00 hundred. Quality 
through experience. Other flowers. MOUNTAIN FLOR- 
IST, Clintweed, Virginia. 


GLADIOLUS — AND BULBLETS at reasonable 
. and others. 


prices. hel Cave Cole. 
Write for Price can. A. ©. PRENEY, HILTON VIL- 
LAGE, VIRGINIA. 


COLORFUL PERENNIALS—Hardy, strong, Sete 
plants. Send for booklet “Planting Your Gardes” Wms 
Booklet contains planting plans 
array of color from spring until frost. NORTH Alam 
GARDENS, R. R. 2, Anderson, ind 


GRIGSBY’S GLADS GROW AND BLOOM. if lie 
Bulbs, mixed varieties, $3.00; 50 Large Bala oe 
varieties, $1.50; 100 Small Bulbs, mixed varietie, 
1000 Small Bulbs, mixed varieties, $15.00. ROBERT & 
GRIGSBY, Prop. Armstrong, lowa, Bex 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. If you like to grow bulbs with an 
A-1 Inspection Rating why not try ours, grown in Wisconsin 
sandy soil? A card will bring our catalog. MARTY’S 
GLAD PATCH, Plover, Wisconsin. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. Choice collection of Doubles, 


Crispa, Frilled or Picotse. Twelve assorted. vigorous 
tubers, mixed colors, $2.50 postpaid. Descriptive list free. 
Order early. HAROLD LYKE, {7 Bradford, Pittsburgh 
5, Pa. 

GROW GLADS—ENJOY ORCHID BEAUTY. 30 Prize 
Winners $3.50 Postpaid; 20 Recent Introductions $4.50 
Postpaid; 100 De Luxe Mixiure $15.50 id. Well- 


grown, moderate-priced Glads. FRANK DUBOIS, FAIR- 
FIELD, CONN. 


GLADIOLUS. Grown for us by Hugo Krubsack, an organic 
gardener. 10 each of 10 varieties. Medium size. 199 
blooming bulbs $3.00 postpaid. Send for catalog. RAVET’S 
GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Menominee, Michigan. 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or summy spots in the garden. 25% discount for 50 plants of 
a kind. Free beokict. Wake Robin Farm, Route Bex 
33, Heme, Penasyivania. 


DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. Pacific 
Hybrid, and famous English Strain. Also Hardy English 
Border Carnations. Write for free literature. Offerman 
Gardens, 4708 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


GLOXINIAS—Giant hybrid gloxinia seeds. Variety of 
colors and markings. Fresh seed, $1.00 per pkt.. postage 
prepaid. ALBERT H. BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, East- 
ferd, Coun. 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of our 
Nun’s Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 four-inch orchids 
next February and March; then for many years. Easy as 
Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas gifts. $4.00 with 
order. CHARMAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


OREGON-GROWN, HARDY POLYANTHUS 
SEEDS. Giant Hybrids with an exquisite rangs fae 
Dollar Package with guide postpaid. PRIMROSE AtEm 
Rt. 16, Bex 446, Milwaukie 2, Oregon. 


AMARYLLIS BULBS, Mead Strain of Gisnt He 
Blooming size 50c, Jumbos 75e. 5 blooming 
Jumbos $2.00. Postpaid. Potting Instructions sii 
AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 Sereven E, Aim 
Ga. 


CALLA MELANOLEUCA—straw 
blotch—beautiful silvery leaves. 6 seed 25¢ ain 
$1.00. Organically grown. LEN MIRZWICK, 315 Fie 
Street, Healdsburg, Calif. 


CACTI 


10 SMALL, RARE CACTI $1.00. Larger 16 i Ee 
Choice, colorful, unusual, dish plants. Wal 
origins. 20 assorted $2.00. COOVER’S Oriands, Fiat 


NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES, $15.00 per 100 Bie 
Hale Haven, Red Delicious, Jonathan. EGYPTIAN BU 
ERY COMPANY, Farina, 

NEW REDSUMBO APPLE. Beautiful, bright am 
old-fashioned Rambe flavor; giant size; early fall sam 
big yields. Patent applied for. Ideal apple am 
planting—will grow its best under organic culiare, Wil 
for detailed history and description, and fr Sie 
early-bearing trees. L. V. DOUD & SOM, Geet 
Wabash, indiana. 


PEACH TREES—BEST NEW AND STANDARD We 
IETIES. PEACH RIDGE FARMS, Clemson, 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees. Small 
Ornamentals & General Nursery Stock. Combinel Ge 
logue &. Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Ba 
jes, Ine., Dept. 0. G., MeMinnville, Tenn. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 
and the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. 
Wholesale and Retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 5, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Early, 
Season and late blooming ‘varieties. Pompons, anemones. 
Large Flowering. Good Cutflower Varieties. Cushions too. 
List on request. FARNAM'S CHRYSANTHEMUM FARM, 
New Blaine, Ark. 


1947 BEGONIA SEED—Froebelli, Pearcei, Kellermani, 
Peltata, Venosa, Double New Hampshire Hybrids, $1.00 
per packet. ERNEST K. LOGEE, Begonia Specialist, 


Nerth Street Greenhouses, Danicison, Connecticut. 


GROW trees. Evergreen and t lants. & 
Christmas trees, forest and home planting. Many "ae 
of Pine, Fir, Spruce. For Fall and Spring pas 
Write for price list. Sunerest Evergreen 
O0G., Johnstown, Pa. 
300,000 FRUIT AND NUT TREES—A COMPLETE & 
SORTMENT of peach, apple, prune, plum, che a 
apricot, nectarine, walnut, filbert, almond, chestaa 
ete, Also, one-crop and everbearing strawberries; a 
and thornless logan, young, boysen and blackberries; Ba 
berries; roses, evergreens, flowering and shade tres, == 
mentals and other items. FREE, 44-page catalog 28 
new and improved varieties sent won 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES, Route 5, S= 
Sherweed, Oregon. 
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ELECTRIC HOT BED UNITS 


Gael with G. E. lead cable. Also heavy duty Resin- 
gable. Thermostat controlled bottom heat. Immediate 
guties. Give bed areas. Finest equipment made. Data 
ga RANSOM SEED CO., San Gabriel, Calif. 


Sd $1.00 for ial san use on 


SHEPHEROS—Border Collie Puppies. All 
choice colors, faithful workers, satis- 


gm, beth sexes. 


guaranteed. FAIRMOUNT FARMS, Cedar Falls, - 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPORTUNITY TO SHARE DEVELOPMENT OF 
FOR YOUR ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD. 
Sulicipate in the new farm enterprise to provide or- 
guialiy grown food for your table. Help in organization 
gi maragement to meet your particular requirements. 
Site for particulars—no obligation. JOHN ELDRIDGE. 
Ridge Farm, Birchrunvilie, Pa. 


BERRY PLANTS 


GW ‘Preven’ STRAWBERRIES (Certified). CATSKILL. 
i ierge and productive variety suited to a wide range of 
CULVER, Large deep-red fruit d dabl 


your 
‘inced before the next growing season. 
SEARCH LABORATORIES, INC., Youngstown, |, 
CARDEN BOOKS 


ICK-RETURN OF COMPOST-MAKING” 
for copy delivered 
compost better 


wits. GEMZATA, An all-purpose everbearing, large and 
te quality. $3.00 per 100; $25.00 per 1000. Prepaid. 
BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit Specialists, Cresco, 


GRAWBERRY PLANTS—BLAKEMORE, MISSIONARY 
4g 100 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for $8.00. 
Debearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thornless at 
tech. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchweed, Tenn. 


GRAWBERRY PLANTS—Millions of first class planta. 
ieeding varieties. Write for price list teday. ANNA 
SRAWBERRY NURSERY, Anna, 


LILACS 


ORIENTAL & NOVELTY LILACS. All 
mm tects. None budded or grafted. Free catalog lists 
Wiinds; some three for $3.95. Write UPTON NURSERY, 
tet. 4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, Mich. 


GARDEN STATIONERY 


150 ASSORTED POT AND GARDEN LABELS, including 
weather-proof lettering pencil and list of garden club 
party favors $1.00. W. T. MEARS & SON, R. 3, Ander- 
son, Indiana. 


WANTED TO BUY—SEEDS, GRAINS 
WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICALLY- 


—and grown 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


CHOICE FRUIT AND NUTS 


RIVER FRUIT, Fierida’s juiciest, fresh from 
tm. Fer bushel, express prepaid to North-Central States 
Mtiiward and westward, more; southward, less): Seeded 


Miet-flavered) Grapefruit, $4.25; Seedless 

RG; half Seediess Grapefruit, half Oranges, $4.70; 
mages, $4.95; Temple half Seediess 
Gupefreit, half Temple Oranges, 15. Special of 
ay of above baskets. ialti 

$1.00 per bushel extra. SCHUYLER SACKSON, 
Florida. 


TEE-RIPENED FLORIDA ORANGES AND GRAPE- 
FRUIT direct from tree to you. $2.50 per bushel. 
Git. W. D. EDWARDS AND SON, Lake Como, Fia. 


CLIFORNIA ALMONDS AND DATES. Fresh shelled 
Mente direct from -the great orchards of California. 
Mt, $3.25; 5 ibs. $6.80. 3) Ib. net. wt. Date pack $4.40. 
quality. All postpaid. RANSOM SEED CO., 
Gabriel, Calif. 


FERTILIZERS — SOIL CONDITIONERS 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 
™ iis. in 50 lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags 
TEM; 2000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $25.00. Diamond State 
Co.. Milton, Del. 


MBBIT MANURE, cleaned, air-dried droppings from 
mits fed 24% protein ration, enriched with wood ashes. 


per pound, sent express collect. L. W. WATERS, 
Lake, 


MEEDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 Ib: bag. Same 
$2.50. — potting or starting soil $2.50 
= 10 ib. Above prices F. B. Akron. Onio. 
ene & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, Cop- 


COMPOST ACTIVATORS 


BRUCE-FORMULA, QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 


VATOR HERBS. Use with or without manure. Now tn 
Send $1.00 for Activators, enough for 4 heaps, each 

ft. Send posteard for information. Send Sc 
E. Bruce Book “‘Quick-Return Method of Com- 
THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. o. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic 


Breed, Build ‘Hutches, Castrate Bucks 
to Increase Wool, Clip and Market the Wool, 50c. Groom. 
ing Brushes $1.00. SIGMOND ANGORA RANCH, Ken- 
sett, lowa.”’ 


COUPLE TO HELP TRANSFORM GENERAL FARM 
INTO ORGANIC FARM. $160 month plus keep if will- 
ing to stay year, MAPLE FARM, &. F. Me. 
Bex 294, Gardner, Mass. 

SPEAKERS WANTED—who have had a with 
the — method of farming or gardening, address 
garden club meetings. Write to ORGANIC GARDENING. 
EMMAUS, PA. 


POSITION WANTED 
CAPAGLE FARM MANAGER desires position where 
Organie System of farming can be practiced for health 
and soil improvement. Sex R. L., Care of Organic 
Gardening. 


& 
y . beneficial soil bacteria in highly condensed sterilized humus. 
Compost—plus—alreacdy prepared for the erganic gardener 
of the sofl”’. 
plants. 
RE- 
Docs 
12e “au 
count, by 
— and quicker. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Sell and 
Seed Dept., Paoli, Pa. 
NEW COMPOST BOOK—“Compest—How Te Make it”. 
———— Seccnd edition, just off the press. Series of questions and a 
_ eld answers that clear-up all phases of compost-making. Hints 
ea” 6 cam that have amazed old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. Postpaid. Send 25¢ te Dept. CB-2: Organie Gar- 
RTH AGRE dening, Emmaus, Pa. 
GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Eaerell new! Receive 12 
100 helpful beoks—a surprisingly-different book each month. 
Bulbs, sim: fF Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower growers, 
rieties, orchardists and horticulturists. Send application 
ROBERT "i — and $3.00 for a year’s membership direct te Dept. GB-2: 
Organis Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further detaile ses 
ee advertisement on page 64. 
ngs of 
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18 with balks. 
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“NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
advertisements of chemical fertilizers or 
other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for 
the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 
handie chemica) fertilizers if they have another 
acceptable product te sell. The reader should be 
careful in accepting such advertisements. Our re- 
sponsibility extends only to the product advertised 
im our magazine. It does not extend to all of the 
products handled by a concern. 


ORCANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


You Can Helg 


THE ORGANIC PROGRAS 
Please Support Organic Garda 
Advertisers . . . Every Order 
You Place With Them Advan 
The Organic Plan. 


GARDENERS’ 


You Can Join The 1946-47 or The 
1947-48 Gardeners’ Book Club at the 
Old Rate of Only $3.00 a Year—if 


You Send Your Application for Mem- 
bership in Before icone. 1947. 


‘As a friendly gesture we wi let 
you take advantage of this low offer. 
You can either join as a new member; 
or renew or extend your present mem- 
bership. You will make a considerable 
saving if you act now. 

Costs of raw materials and labor 
for producing, distributing and servic- 
ing our Book Club are increasing. 
Therefore conditions are forcing us to 
raise our rates. 

In fairness to you we have decided 
to hold up this increase in rates until 
February |, 1947. 

At $4.00—the new rate—The Gar- 
deners’ Book Club is a bargain. BUT 
at $3.00—the old rate—it represents 
a wonderful saving that you can not 
afford to miss. At these present low 
prices you can join both last year's 
club plus this year’s club for only 
$6.00 and receive 24 books. These 24 


BOOK CLUB 


RATE ADVANCING 


EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1947 
THE NEW RATE WILL BE $4.00 A YEAR 


books will cost you $8.00 after Fam 
ary |, 1947. 

Join now. Receive a book ami 
to surprise-and delight you with 
ject of special interest to them 
end gardener, the armchair feng 
the amateur and horticultural € 
and for the city apartment oa 
they hold the thrill of the pleasar 
escapes to the security, health 
happiness of real, down-to-earim 


ing. 

"BARGAIN — Enroll now 
ately the 1946-47 books retam 
$6.00. Send $3.00 before Feb 
1, 1947—your complete cost Tar 
surprising, stimulating garden Hilt 
SOME OF THE PRESENT (946-47 SERIES Bee 


Plants of the Pond and Water Gal 
by G. L.. Wittrock. 
The Pruning Book by G. L. Wittrock 
Quick-Return Method of Compost-Ma 


ed 
Gardens in New England by Wa 
Prichard Eaton. 


House Plants and How To Grow Them by F 
Barnes. 


Luther Burbank ” Leaves and What 


LAST YEAR'S GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB TITLES STILL AVAILAR 


Animals and the Gardener 


They 
Weeds and What They Tell Gusstions end 
Our Friend, the Earthworm 
the pat Orchard Gardens Beyond the Rainbow Root Development of Vegetable © 
Until Feb.1,1947, cost of entire 1945-46 Series listed above remains at $3.00. 


Send money order or check to The Gardeners’ Book Club, Emmaus 


Sunflower Seed—The Miracle 


64 - 


The Complete Modern Garden Herbal by & 
0. Bariow. 
Maye E. Bruce. = 
Tree Crops by Russel! Smith 
Cardening for Profit by Peter 
ig with the Exp by 12 or 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


The Ideal Weather Lettuce 
BRONZE BEAUTY LETTUCE 


Tthis brand-new hot weather lettuce is of the Osk Leaf type and has alll the attri- 
betes of that very popular variety but is even more tender and of better flavor. It 
is the ideal hot weather lettuce for all climates. Awarded the All-American Bronze 


Medal of 1947. 
Special preseason price: Pkt. 35c¢ 


Exclusive Schling Vegetable Novelties 


STRAWBERRY CORN TINY TIM TOMATO 
Tiny ears 2 in. long of shiny ma- Bears a great profusion of red juicy 
hogany color. Kernels pop to huge de- miniature tomatoes of delicious flavor. 
licieus white puffs. Ears in Excellent for garnishes and conserves. 


Siraw-colored husks are unique — Pkt. 35c. 
aitractive for decoration. Pkt. 50c 


BIBB LETTUCE SCHLING’S MIDGET 


Regarded by many as the finest-flav- WATERMELON 


ered lettuce of all. Crisp, tender, A delicious small melon averaging 3 
dark-green leaves teaming with vita- bs. Ideal for northern gardens be- 
mins. Best for Spring and Fall crops cause of its extreme earliness. Very 
and for cold-frame culture. Pkt. 35¢ _ prolific. Pkt. 35c. 


MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 


Matures in 56 days. Luscious, tender, gelden yellow kernels. Pkt. $1.00. 


The sweetest sweet corn. Height 3 ft. Ears 412 in. long. 3 to 5 ears per plant. |} 


Purple Cross Bantam Corn 


Outstanding Sweet.Corn Introduction 
max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., co-introducers of the famous Mason’s Golden Midget 
Corn, now bring you a new variety destined to be even more sen popular. 
Purple Cross Bantam Sweet Corn has the delicious flavor of Golden Bantam. Its 
Bemels are bright golden yellow. Its foliage, stem, husk, and tassel are rich pur- 
we, making a strikingly attractive plant. Results of trials from all over the country 
eitest to its remarkable resistance to borer and ear worm, particularly in the South. 
This wonderful new sweet corn is offered exclusively by Schling. Order your sup- 


By at once. 
Home Garden Packet 50c 
Vp Ib. $1.25; Ib. $2.00 5 Ibs. $9.00 
SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER 


S pkt. each of all seven outstanding vegetables above (value $3.40) for only 
2.50; 2 pkts. each for only $4.75. 


SCHLING'S BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG FREE 
Write at once for your copy of this full-color garden book presenting the best new 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN,, Inc. . 


Dept. O., 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


“a little land -- 
lot of living!” 


How To Do 
Wonders on an Acre! 
Our FREE BOOKLET will tell you all about 
our “HAVE-MORE” PLAN for “a little land— 
a lot of living’ . . . how to do wonders with 
an acre or so of land . . . wonders with a gar- 
fruits, berries, poultry, livestock, etc. 
. . all on a small ecale ... in your spare 
time! 
How, thanks to the NEW Science of Miniature 
Farming, thanks to the quick freezer and many 
other new inventions, you can actually raise 
most of your family’s food in a few hours of 
spare time a week and enjoy doing it... . 
How to add a “Harvest Kitchen” to make your 
house a more pleasant and productive home 
(your wife will love it!) ... how this new 
way to live on an acre or so of land can mean 
better health, more happiness, more security 
and independence for you and your family. 


FREE BOOKLET 


We Robinsons know because we've lived this 
way for years. Our “HAVE-MORE” PLAN 
gives you the benefit of all our experiences 
working out the small-scale, scientific, won- 
Ger-working methods we tell- you about. (Per- 
haps you've seen the stories about our 2-acre 
miniature farm in Readers Digest, Better 
Homes and Gardens, etc.) 


If you'd like to do WONDERS with an ACRE 
. . . if you’d like to make the very most of the 
garden, farm or country home you now have— 
or hope to have some day—please write to me 
now for our FREE BOOKLET about our 
“HAVE-MORE” PLAN. I guarantee it will 
open your eyes to some mighty good new ideas 
—and to a far more satisfying way to live 
in these United States! Send now to: 


ED ROBINSON 
Noroton, Conn. 


den, 


Box 4503 


GLADIOLUS 


will give you outstanding flowers! 
RICH’S Supreme Mixture 


... iS made up of selected 
{2 Bulbs $1.25 Varieties, TOP-GRADE bulbs, 


& $2.59 give you along season of 
postpaid FINE CUT FLOWERS 


Send for Coler Catalog of Roses and Nursery Stock 


RICH & SONS (685) NURSERY, 


Bept.m MELESSORO, OREGOH 


A MODEL LEGISLATOR 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 

Enclosed is my check for $250 
which please send me a subseriptgn 
of “Organic Gardening” beginnm 
with the Sept., 1946 issue, Vol. 9 Ne 
4 which relates to the use of “Rag 
Mulch”, to: 

F. C. Vance 
Camp Owen 4 
Kernville, Calif. 


This institution would certainly i 
a good place to further the interesta 
Organic Farming. It is part of te 
California correction system and Mp 
Vance has done wonders with tm 
young men and the rocky hillside. 

A few copies of Organic Gardenm 
would help convert this rocky, fam 
horse and cow manure farm imtog 
plan that might influence greatly the 
program in other of our state institie 
tions. 

Best wishes for your good work. 

Sincerely, 


Albert Dekker, 
Member of Assembly, 
Fifty-Seventh Ditsnet 
California 


Editor’s Note: Maybe others cout 
follow the example of the Hon. Alben 
Dekker. 


TULIP SUGGESTIONS 


Why don’t you plant your tulips@ 
inches deep and put your homes 
perennials and annuals atop them! a 
have one tulip bed—about 10 feety 
5, on which I grow three cropem 
flowers every summer, as followsy 

(No. 1) Tulips that were plaai 
12 inches deep three years agoa™ 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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, Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book of Garden latices : 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Ato Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


0 Pages 


only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressl 
wets! Over a million sold! Clear, explicit. usable. Answers any garden 
qution quickly. Make your next season's garden the envy of every 
wn this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, 
gactical “how to grow it” volume ever published for 
vers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new 
Gardening for the Small Home-— 


section : 


pactical advice for new home owners on 
make the most of their properties. This 
gttion alone is the equivalent of an 
bok worth $1.00. Other features 
foll-less Gardening, Wild Flower 


New Flower 


er quickly and easily. 


Bevery page!) 


T GROW! 


Guuiting it at every step. 
iacomplete books! 


RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, 
Seasons, Climates and 
Methods — by American 

! Edited by E. L. D. SEY- 
BSA., and a picked staff 
Metican garden authorities. They 
fe how to avoid plant diseases; 
and destroy pests; raise big- 
Mi better flowers, fruits and 
; how to select the best 


| Rew to plan your garden for economy, 
changes and year-round beauty. 


Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods fer 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. 8. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information te s 
$1.00 book, “GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine the 
New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer below. 


Arrangement! 


BM articles furnish every detail of 
you will need about planning, 
fertilizing and caring for your 
AMiphabetical arrangement of sub- 
@ables you to find what you want 
1500 authori- 
giotographs and diagrams (more than 
Dozens of practical 
furnish the directions the average 
Gatiener needs to grow every variety 
ai successfully. Here for the first time 
is EVERYTHING YOU 


° e 
10,000 Articles 1500 Illustrations 
y for the teur’s Biennial Flewers Water Gardens 
Perennial Flewers 
Types Witd Flewers 
Half-Hardy Types Diseases 
Grouping Het Beds and 
v Cold Frames 
Germination Sell Preparation 
Tables Planning 
Starting indoors 
Planting Dates Planting 
Transplanting Pruning 
Fertilizing Shews and 
Cultivation 
Flewering Bulbs Grafting. 
(300 varieties) PRONOUNCING 
Reses GUIDE 
Flewering Shrubs All in one al- 
Ornamental Vines @r- 
Fruit Trees rangement 
Berries with full 
Hedges, Lawns cross - referen- 
ees. 


You can be certain of 

your garden successful in every way 
plies the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
It will save 
Sk and worry and hours of searching 


Pest-Control Manual 


MAIL THIS ‘ine Examination COUPON 

WM. H. WISE & CO., inc.,50 West 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the latest 

revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely 


i 


“GARDEN FOES.” will either return the book and 
you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment of 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $4, plus postage is paid. 


In either case, the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREE! 


After T days, I 


Free Trial 


Mite coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- 


SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. : 
Send full remittance with this form, : 
and SAVE all shipping charges. Im- : 
mediate full refund if you return : De Net Write in Bexes 


15 
| 
| 
| | 
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4 
| 
bl 
| in sturdy 
tsrict, novelex 
1.08 
could cay $1.08 | 
Albert 
i j bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and d 
1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated pest-control beok, 
Suthing. if you keop it, make first payment Check here if you want arteraft binding, only $1 extra. : 
pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month initial this bex te reserve Companion Volume “Favorite 
price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) | Full 640 : : 
“ ” page plates wing over flowers in exquisite ‘4 
Fees” is yours without charge. tural colors with informative text on cash. Special pre- 
©., Ine., 50 West 47th Strest, New publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; te be billed 
RY. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise é Co., Ine. and delivered with full return privilege. 
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Brownell Roses 


Yellow 


For Victory” 
AND OTHER 
Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 
Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly.— Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
anywhere, within replaced 
purchased from the 
Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 
Send for pictured list, 
BROWNELL ROSES 
22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


and other beautiful roses. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, WN. Y. 


may be deeper now in my light, gammy 


soil. 

(No. 2) American Legion papa 
winter seeded, that 
but grow little until the tulip figge 
are out of the way. Then a femme 
days start them jumping and by 
1, the large bed is all ablazegee 
them bloom two to three weelnum 
then pull them up to preventithe 
seed from settling all over themiam 
borhood. 

(No. 3) This crop is the compa 
tively new pink and white Gam 
which casts its seed the Summénie 
fore. But for the dense shade Gite 
poppies the cleome would have gem 
inated and would be growing fasth 
June 1. When the poppies are jem 
out and the soil raked smoothie 
Cleome begin to come up thik] 
weed out all but a dozen for thathy 
plot and about June 20 hop overt 
northern Maine. Returning Aug 5] 
find them just about full grown ata 
spready height of about 5 feet. They 
will have 30 to 40 big pink and wht 
heads, as brilliant a display as any! 
know of gardenwise. I keep the bel 
quite rich all the time—using shreb 
ded cow manure, bone meal and ip 
per-humus. It hasn’t had any of my 
small, annual piles of compost as yet 

By the way, have you any of & 
“species” tulip Clusiana in your gr 
den? If not, don’t miss ’em. Beatie 
ful! Long, pointed flowers, on Om 
side a cream white and on the othe 
‘trimson. The same affect a5 


DOUBLE FRENCH LILACS 


And other lovely shrubs, trees and flowering vines. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, N. Y. 


—HERBS— 


Send DOC For 


Package of Powdered 
Sweet Basil and 


Herb Recipe Book 
PLANT AND SEED LIST 


PLUCK HILL HERB FARM 


TORRINGTON CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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ROCKNOLL’S Ohio Hybrid 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


WINTER HARDY TO 1@ BELOW WITH- 
OUT SNOW COVER. Early Flewering— 

Brilliant MORE ABOUT 
THESE IN OUR COLORED MUM CATA- 
LoG NOW READY. 


5 Outstanding OHIO HYBRIDS 


T5e each—3 for $2.00—$7.50 Doz. 
ianee—Double flowers of brilliant bright 


across, 
Vieter Ries—Biend of salmon rose overlaid 
bronze, 3 in. 


OLD COPPER 
4 GIANT FLOWERED ENGLISH MUMS 


THESE 5 OUTSTANDING OHIO 
| HYBRIDS $3 | 


3 UNIQUE OHIO HYBRIDS 


Bougainvilie—75e—3 for $2.00. Bright terra 
cotta red. Double flowers 23 in. across. 
Lantana—T5ce—3 for $2.00. Very floriferous. 
Light orange yellow pompons, 13 in. 
Pursle Dean Kay—$1.00—83 for $2.50. 
Unique shade of French purple. Showy dou- - 


gar 
Bronze Buttercup—50c—3 for $1.39. Deep 
bronze golden reverse full double 6 to 7 in. across. 
Coppelia—75c—-3 for $2.00. Glowing red full 
double 5 to 6 in. across. 

Mrs. J. Findley—50c—3 for $1.39. Bright yellow 
flowers often 5 in. across when disbudded. 


Mrs. H. T. Riley—$1.00—3 for $2.50. Double 
pure white flowers up to 7-in. across. 


ble flowers 2 inches across. 


HYBRIDS 


| vent 3 UNIQUE OHIO 


THESE 4 GIANT ENGLISH MUMS ....... 


4 HARDIEST MUMS 


Of all the good standard garden mums these 4 
have proved the hardiest. 

Algonquin—35c—3 for $1.00. Early bright yellow 
full double 134 in. across. 

Kristina—35c—3 for $1 00. Soft American Beauty 
Rose colored flowers 3 in. across. Single. 

Red Velvet—35c—3 for $1.00. Best red pompon 
clear color—non-fading. 2 in. 

Polar ice—SOc—3 for $1.39. Clear blue white 
flowers—2 in. across. Early. 


| THESE 4 HARDIEST MUMS ........ 


RONZE BUTTERCUP 


17 BEAUTIFUL OUTSIDE MUMS only $5.00 


This includes the 4 groups described above—5 outstanding Ohio Hybrids, 4 Giant English, 3 Unique Ohio 
Hybuds and the 4 Hardiest—plus a plant of new Red Kristine. This is an $11.30 value for only $5.00. 


EVERYTHING PREPAID TO YOUR DOOR. OUR 20TH ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG FEATURING OUTSIDE MUMS IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


— 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the items checked below. 1 am paying for them now; 
tend plants (date) 


(0 Please send your colored Mum Catalog for 1947. 


1) 5 Outstanding Ohie Hybrids ................. $3.00 
Unique Ohie Hybrids 2.00 
4 Giant English Mums ................ 200 


ROCKNOLL NURSERY - Dept. O G - MORROW, OHIO 
5 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


CAMELLIAS - AZALEAS 
and 
GARDENIAS 


QUANTITY LOTS 


Gardenias, Hadiey’s 
Mud dipped Roots 4 in. Pot 
10 to 18 inch .... 50 .75 
Azaleas, Standard varieties, such as 
Pink, Pride of Dorking, Elgans, 


oe > Roots 4 in. Pot 
-75 Each 


8 to 15 go! -50 Each 
Camellias (japonicas), such as Chand- 


“Crimson Star” Columbine which 
will admit is lovely. Plant Cia 
deep with no fertilizer of anya 
Keep the bed as dry as possiiiam 

cause Clusiana is an immigrant fo 
Asia Minor. A well drained beam 
do but there must be no doubt 


it. 
S. T. Hughes, 
Washington, D. 


CABBAGE WORMS 
About cabbage worms I’ve had the 
take place: I’ve counted as high a3 
cabbage warms on one head of cab 


Elegars, Monarch, Cameo Pink, bage grown on peor land while ony 
6 cS “Mud dipped Roots 4 in, Pot some 4 or 500 feet away on good land 
to 
no worms were to be seen. Also @ 
Purple Dawn, Gigantea, Kumasaka really poor land—no humus=ie 
ee dipped Roots 4 in. Pot heads didn’t get very hard while crop @ 
10 to 18 inch .... 2.25 2.75 were some 2 to 4 weeks later. tanice 
| have 450 | Varieties, all Francis F. Rosen, 
lias and will ‘make rou selechon if 852 9th Ave., S. Wy 
you wish. ioney back guaran : sable anc 
Mud dipped Roots are packed in little Faribault, Minnesota on. 
soil and Sphagnum moss. ved 
CHECK WITH ORDERS 
NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Dept. 22 Biloxi, Miss. Beautiful New Catalog Now Ready ~ 
Profusely {1 ted In natural col- 
ors. Heipful directions. Everything 
for the W: Garden. Write for 
* FREE copy today. (Canada 16 cents) HELPS 
W"™ TRICKER 
7317 Brookside Ave., Saddle River, N. J. 
or 7329 Rainbow Terrace, independence, 0. gre 
| 
SEEDS OF RARE PLANS 3 
thi 
Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 natter in 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, bulla) ~the res 
conservatory exotics and the like witing 
D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, WAIL 
Evergreen 0 Des 
+ Trees and Shrubs 
RAPID COMPOST Rhododendron Maximum 
Fertilizer in 3 to 5 weeks! — —— 
Treat with ActivO—a multi-use garden product. ame alea . 
Organic; bacterial. (No dangerous chemicals; no 2 ft. to 3 ft. .. 25 for $10.00 - 
herbs!) No manure necessary. CONVERTS 100 for $35.00 a 
GARBAGE WITHOUT ODOR! : 
Low cost. No. 7 size, only $2.00, treats 1800 Ib. ALL PRICES ARE F.0.8. CASH WITH GREEE i 
Cans, or er ne each 
can treats 36-100 Ib.), $2. 40 dozen. SHRUBBERY SUPPLY 
tod fi 
organic manure for your COMP ANY 
ActivO-SOILSERVICE R. F.0D. 5 JOHNSON CITY, 
P. 0. Bex 124 Dorchester Center, 24, Mass. wa 
Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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TTER 
‘BETTER SOIL 


Never Before A Product Like This! 


Makes activated soil builder in 2 to 5 weeks! 

Encourages valuable earthworms. 

Converts garbage into humus without odor! 

Activates and conditions soils! Aids mushroom growing. 

Energizes hot beds; even makes hot beds without manure! 

Converts waste into wealth at lowest cost—Nature’s own 
organic, bacterial way! 


Every gardener wants pretty flowers, lush lawns, more healthful vegetables and fruit. Wise organic 
gnieners know that the best and easiest and cheapest way to better gardens is thru compost-fed soil 
..that garbage makes richest humus ... that leaves alone are superior in fertilizer values to manure! 


But formerly it often required months or years to build rich soil. Now, with ActivO, you can ccnvert 
duke compost into fertilizer in as short a time as 2 weeks! And WITHOUT ODOR! 


Devt burn leaves or throw away a cob packaged in moist soil-conditioner—ready 
@ ummtalk or chicken bone! Use even to go to work for you any month of the 
geiat and soot. Compost all such vege- year. With garbage composted now, you SPECIAL 
aie ond animal waste with ActivO, the should have fertilizer at planting time 
tts, organic way. So easy, quick and . . . ActivO isn’t an “‘herb’’ concoction; 
ject! No manure needed But doesn’t destroy earthworms or upset soil 
gupeting is just one valuable ‘use for bacterial balance. 
GARDENERS PRAISE IT! Tell how If already am ActivO user 
Wi ACTIVATION: Use vegetables look taste and iecal dealer 
q@ition and sweeten soils . Peps how beautiful a. grew where \ hasa’t additional AetivO 
@iegeish soils. Try it! .would grow before . . . A Missouri gar- wd 
M1 BEDS: Improves heating and nutri- ‘dener writes, “Soil is ‘cinders’. Had very you need, take advantage 
@itiese. Actually makes hot beds with- dry summer, with hot winds in July. But of this offer: 
THER AMAZING WAys: 00k good; and dug 14 bushel Dota- One Ne. 
toes in neighborhood from space only 15 
mutts the waste into an odorless, easily * 12. 
fmol, ash-like soil builder .. . Mush- Another enthusiastically tells, almost un- 
Me fewers use it to aid nutrient re- believingly, how he composts large quan- special pulverized 
ime... It solves disposal problems for tities of manure, in a city backyard, limestone—BOT H for $5.99, 
tt; seedsmen; rabbit, peultry and deg without odor! Still another makes fertil- 
G@eme—and for CITIES and INSTITU- izer in his basement, from garbage. shipped freight collect. 
TUM, saving taxpayers’ money. You will want to try this unusual pro- Cheek 
and 


MB this with organics! ActivO works duct. Get some ActivO teday. If your 
my Whe Nature in turning organic regular dealer doesn’t have it, use coupon 
Mae into humus, but many times faster below. Don’t accept substitutes! There's below. 
=i mesult of an unusual discovery in only ONE AectivO—only one organic, bac- 
Wuiing strains of energetic organisms— terial product like this. Insist on “Act- 
propagated into billions, and tive-Oh!’’ 


= « = 


WAIL iia BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 
1 Dosen No. 1 size cans ActivO (each treats 35 to 100 tb. waste) at $2.40 doz., prepaid. 
C) Ne. 2 trial size Activ, for 450 tb. compost, at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 
O Noe. 7 size, for 1800 tb. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. 
No. 50 size, for 6 tons, at $9.95 each, prepaid. 
ing. 


from P. 
P. O. and State ........ hgh ba 
MORE THAN " in Canada 


A CTIVO. 


Dealers—Write for special ActivO offer. 
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Handsomely illustrated 
Booklet Featuring .... FREE 


@ MINIATURE ROSES 
@ BORDER PERENNIALS 
@ ROCK GARDEN PLANTS rr today 
‘or 
One of ae a finest BOOKLET 


“The Best of the Old— We, 28 


The Pick of the New” 


Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 

wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 

of shipment by the only process of its kind in 

the United States. 2 
10 tb. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
B — Milwaukee, 


P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. 1, Wis. 


NUT BEARING 
TREES 
CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


Easily Grown, Heavy Yielders, Northern Strains 
Plant for Beauty—Profit—Shade—Nuts—Fun 


NUTS IN 4 YEARS! 


Send postcard now for free booklet and prices 
on over 20 varieties of Nut trees. I have ex- 
perimented with nut trees for over 50 years. 


HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 


Grow at Home—cultivated Blueberries of im- 
proved varieties. A few bushes will grow 
plenty for Desert, Pies and Canning. Circular 
telling how to grow them Free with each order. 
Write: 


SUNNY RIDGE, swertnnore Pa. 


CHESTNUT. 


BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY CARDEN NEEDS 


With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00. 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. i 
Add (Wert of Mim. 2S) ter Mailing 


The Garden Toolhouse 


298 Linden St. Wellesley, Mass. 


ROTARY PLOWS 


I note a man asks if rotary plowse 
Roto Tillers bother earthworm] 
have a Gravely Rotary plow ang 
never noticed any worms cut if ie 
yet we have lots of worms. Theras 
sure to be some cut, but you cantm 
any kind of a tool and not cut Worm 
Personally I think there would} 
more worms destroyed with a comme 
plow, followed by frequent discing 
and harrowing than by a rotary pig 
and, oh boy, what work a rotary plo 
saves—no raking or discing. 


R. W. Tyler, 
Toukawa, Okla. 


MADE SOIL 
Our garden is all made soil. Th 


former owners had sold not only the 
loam but the subsoil, yet by plowim 
in leaves, burying our weeds, com 
stalks, bean vines, pea pods and plow 
ing in rye and vetch each year we 
have now loam more than shovel deep 
We can see so plainly the effect of the 
compost on the land the last yem 
as this years’ cover crop is so mum 
heavier on the places where we spreat 
the compost. We are indeed gratefil 
for the knowledge gained throm 


7s Mrs. Orry Rogers, 
South Road, 


Orange, Mass. 


ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUS 


The very finest of all outdoor Chrysanthemum 
Very early. Immense blooms. Wide color mae 
3 d and labeled $1.25 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy plasia= 
it pronounces all names. 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp 


Srrcamtcaer Strawberries 


This new everbearing has proved very 
popular. Fine for freezing, to eat fresh, can 
or preserve. heavy, flavor rich and 
tempting, size large, pan ad bright and at- 
tractive, fruit firm—a good shipper. 
WRITE for new 75th Anniversary Catelog! 


IANDREWS nursery} 


383 ORCHARD CREST FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Spokane, Washingt 
DWARF FRUIT TREES 


for small space and early crope. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, 


SILVER MAPLES 


and other beautiful trees that provide 
good shade quickly. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, 
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FLOWERS 


[read your article in the current 
seve of Organic Gardening “What Do 
You Think About Flowers”, and being 
gmewhat of a flower enthusiast my- 
gi I decided to write what my ex- 
geience has been. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Varieties 


BARGAIN 


tae ® Inthe first place I am past the stage 1M AMERICA $ 194 
Ome were | crow this and that out of 
ld @ amosity, | have no-time for it. But 
mmon % {do love to create beauty for the least ple, 
sc | pace in time, hence I garden for ef- eas, Sent in plenty of time for 
plow fect using the easiest and most showy orders reecive 3 TUBEROSES without 
y plow dflowers. My border is shaped some- Sowers 2.403 ft. tall, can be grown I pos, too. 
slat like 2 horse-shoe, facing OUr com 
lichen and living room windows, GAN BULB CO. 
trough which we can look at it as 
dten as we wish. It consists mostly 
@ perennials, with a few annuals 
thrown in. 
In the locality where we live I found 
i Our 1947 Berry Book lists the 
tat some things do better than ee a 
1 he athers, so please do not think I would production and profit. Each variety 
a’ ut r turt . Write Teday for Your Copy. it's Free 
plowing wie RAYNER BROS. 23 Berry St.. Salisbury, Maryland 
com are find new ones to substitute. 
plow. 
year We 
rel deep. 
much 
¢ spread THEY’RE FROM WAYSIDE! 
grateful 
through New varieties to accent the beauty of NEW GIANT TRITOMA W. S. REEVES— 
your garden and reawaken your interest. biggest Red Hot Poker in existence. Spikes 
TS, All tested for hardiness. Here are just a 5 to 6 feet. Flower heads 12 to 15 inches. 
few of the new ones: Soft, coral red. 
NEW ROSES. Butterscotch. Soft buff- 
fellow outside; inside pale goldenbuff. Send for Finest Horticultural 
—— f@ith Willkie: Jasper red bud, shrimp pink Book-Catalog 
Both Hill creations. 
NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM WHITE CACTUS. 
pony | Pointed petals form fully double flower 
sstpald ike Cactus Dahlia. Blooms 4” to 6”. plans. ite. 
y plante— HOWARD'S MIRACLE” PLUM—A NEW cultural instructions. 
FRUIT. Sweet, delightful flavor like peach, 
Washingies Mttarine and plum combined. 24" di- book that you 
year after planting. and handling costs. 
Tops. 
WEVA, 
ES 
50 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 
NEVA, &F 
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SMOOTHER COMPOST 
BETTER ROOT GROWTH! 


Kemp Power Soil 
Shredders save 
days of back-breaking 
work, shredding and 
mixing any soil, ma- 
nure and vegetable 
matter, wet or dry. 
into rich, smooth com- 
post with plant fibres 
thoroughly distributed. 
All lumps and clods 

are shredded; stones thrown out. 

Based on 48 years’ experience, the Kemp 
machine is built to endure. Cutting teeth, 
for example, are spring steel that stones can’t 
break. 

Kemp Junior model ($85)-shreds from $ 
to 6 yds. of compost per hour. 

We gladly send the Kemp catalog to all 
organic gardeners. It describes the machine 
fully and contains many pictures and pages 
of comment from growers, agricultural col- 
leges and other users. Commercial growers 
tell us that the Kemp Power Soil Shredder 
saves as much as % of the time and labor 
needed to mix compost or to prepare Special 
soil for potting, and results in better root 
growth, and sturdier, healthier, more fruit- 
ful plants. Write for your copy today. 

KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 4 1027 East Twentieth St. Erie, Pa. 


Hardy MUMS * $8 varieties for 


$2.00 postpaid. Each plant labeled separately. All 
good varieties. 5 Cushion Mums for $1.25 post- 
paid. Send for illustrated list of more than 200 
varieties of the best in hardy chryzanthemums. 


Geo. Hennings Greenhouse and Nursery 


Growers of Quality Chrysanthemums 
R. F. D. 4, Swanton, Ohio 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS 
The best of the old and the new. 


You will want to grow many of the fine varieties of 
gladiolus listed in our descriptive catalog. Send for a copy. 
EVERETT A. & EVERETT F. QUACKENBUSH 
Dept. A., New Cumberland, Pa. 


Have You Discovered 
"It Is Easy To Grow Herbs’? 


BY BUNNY AND PHII. FOSTER 


HERBS to 
The Fosters- Laurel Hill Herb Farm 
R.F.D. 5 FALLS VILLAGE, CONN. 


But right here in Dutchess Co, NY 
the following are quite successful} 
the very front of the border [i 
both white and rose mountain pip 
or moss pink (Phlox subulata) imme 
spersed with a few plants of baskerg 
gold (Alyssum saxatile) and 
candytuft (Iberis sempervirens.) 
behind these I planted the blue spmm 
phlox (Phlox divaricata) interspeme 
with some rock cress (Arabis alpingy 
and under the roots of these area 
tulip bulbs which stay permanent 
in the ground and bloom at the sim 
time with the blue phlox. The tills 
are mixed colors and blend very we 
with the purplish blue of the phige 

The above takes care of the coke 
effect till late May. From then onthe 
peonies, the irises, and the perennial 
Oriental poppies begin, and they fom 
my next planting, being interspemed 
with the cushion Chrysanthemum 
which of course come later. The pee 
nies are a blush white, and the poppig 


America’s Premier Gladiolus Grower 


GLADIOLUS FARMS 


1437 LINCOLN WAY, GOSHEN, IND 


"Please mention ORGANIC GAF 
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gladioli range in color from 
delicate pastel shades to rich, 
deep hues. Plain, ruffled or Aa 
: laciniated. Prolific bloomers. 
economical to grow. Send ar 
new 1947 illustrated catalog. rd 
Lists many other flowers, too. (4”~ f FREE 4 3 
1947 
Send Toa L we 
Growing, Drying Instructions - .50¢ 
- FREE Catalogue Describing over 60 A cat 
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keep salmon, and they are still in 
jloom when the next in order begin, 
the delphiniums, which are planted 
t behind them alternated with the 
ite blooming phlox (paniculata). 


| have found that there is a period 
however when the border is rather less 
glorful than usual, a period between 
uly 15 and August 15. To remedy 
tis I have tried to fill in the bare 

with annuals of some kind. One 
gear | tried the small dahlias (Unwin) 
mised from seed in a box, another 
year the half tall snapdragons, and 
me time the sweet scented stocks. All 
these have to be raised in a coldframe 
a box and moved to the border as 
won as there is room for them, which 
lor me is when I trim the faded leaves 
d the perennial poppies and some of 
the bushy peonies. This year I expect 
® try the compact petunias, for I am 
sill looking for a simpler and more 
dowy plant to fill in till the tall phlox 
wd the azaleamums take over. 

This is the general composition of 
this easy-to-care border, but I might 
ad that one end of it, where some 
mees afford partial shade I have for- 
gt-me-nots (Myosotis alpestris) in 
jlace of the mountain pink and some 


EXTRA EARLY! 
GIANT PLANTS 


Yield up to 1% bushels 
Amazing hybrid vigor. 
Plants grow 6 ft. across. 
Bear GREAT QUAN- 
TITIES of fruit CON- 
TINUOUSLY from mid- 
July ‘til killing frost! 


30% te 40% More Yield —T 

U. pang Minn. tests show high dis- 
resistance. Smooth globu- 

ii fruits, surprisingly even in 

size, shape, and scarlet color. 

Ripen evenly throughout. It’s 

really better! Pkt. (30 seeds) 

3 Pkts. 65c. Send for FRE 

Catalog. Market Growers—write 

CATALOG for prices. 


SEED & NURSERY Co. 


4th St., Faribault, Minn. 


1. $1.25 10 ibs. $11.75 
2% ibs. 3.10 25 tbs. 28.50 

5 tbs. 6.00 100 ibs. 110.00 
Helpful Pampblet Free on Request 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. 8. A. 
Use 1 Ib. for a new lawn 10 x 20 
ft. — half quantity for renovating. 
Write for Informative Booklet 

WN QUIZ 
Cost is 25c, but mailed free on 
request with orders of $5 or 
more. 
1947 Cote Annual 
Free on Request 


132-138 Chureh St., Dept. 0.G.,N. Y.8 
Stores: Newark, N. J. 


Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N. ¥. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 


EARTHWORMS 
BUILD UP YOUR SOILS! 


STOP murdering them, and 
STOP killing soll bacteria. 
SOILSERVICE Humus and 
Organic Soil Conditioners and 


EARTHWORM 
CULTURES 


the Earthworm—build up and $2.50 Prepaid 
put life in your soile—increase 

your erep yield. Get the facts! bed 
Send 3e stamp for literature 


and prices on Rubm’s Natural 
pests, Natural Manures and 0. 

“Soilution” or Townsend, Mass. 


order from ad: 


SOILSERVICE .. cox 


DORCHESTER CENTER 24, MASS. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Consider the Soil First! 


Insure garden success! right! 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


© Apply Direct to the Soil 
® Mix in the Compost Heap 
® FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material fer the Organie Gardener 
- +» A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
and replenishes the organic content of the 

bsorbs 


soil .. . . Improves soil texture. .. . a 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture . . . . helps 
binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-0? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocos 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened te produce 
@ natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 


if your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Express prepaid East of Mississippi 
. (Extra shipping charges elsewhere). We 
ship C. 0. D. Send $2.25 for each 50 Ib. bag; 


Minimum Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 Bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


“very sturdy columbines behind them 


Since poppies do not thrive in shaded 
have substituted for these a wealtiigl 
sweet Williams which I grew fim 
seed and which seem to last Hime 
longer in bloom for not having too 
much sun. Contrary to expectatiam 
they live from year to year if wa 
trimmed after blooming. 

This border needs to be cultiygned 
a bit and compost must be added Gite 
a year between plants. Also the shears 
are very useful, for it must be cleaned 
of old spent flowers and yellowing 
leaves. Another thing to keep in mind 
is the division of plants when they get 
too large. I always have enough 
give away or throw away, or soon they 
would choke one another, especially 
the irises. 

My border is some 8 feet wide and 
more or less irregular in shape, with 
a stone wall for a background im the 
middle and mungho pines, bridal 
wreath and Hydrangea arborescens 
grandiflora as a background at the 
sides. We have colorful beauty with 
little planning and effort from Apmil 


to October. 
Mrs. F. W. 
Clinton Corners, N.Y. 


REPENTANCE 

By profession am a landscape 
tect—now with FPHA as traveling 
engineer on Veteran’s Housing from 
Cleveland office. 

In my practice (Harvard 08) 4 
hate to estimate how much soil Pv 
poisoned with chemicals—unwittingy 
of course. But it is said “Ignorance@ 
the law is no excuse”, which should 
apply even more to Natural Law 
than to man made. 

I trust future years may enable me 


to make up for past mistakes. 
Name withheld 


Visit the.... 


Organic Gardening Booth 
at the 
NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 
March 17-22 
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| 
good, fertile soil. 
NO WEEDS 
NO WATER 
NO ODOR 
NO ACID 
‘> 
: 
: : 
Lecush for 200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. 
12 


